





















SHER AND LEVELER 


erates and levels all soils fo 
ns. Made entirely of al 
e indestructible. They are 
arrows and pulverizers op 
; uses, 3 to 13% feet. We 
Ideal Harrow, ’’ free. 


(TIRELY SATISFACTORY. I deliver free on b. 
uneapolis, Kansas City, San Francisco, &c. oard ah 


llington,N.J. or Chicago, i), 





a 
6 disposition to make concessions h; 
most entirely disappeared. Whethe. 
is change shall result in much if re 
vance has not yet been determined 
it this is the time that was Predicted 
r the tightest pinch of the season and 
» should not be surprised if Prices 
vuuld take ap upward turn before the 
creased make would necessitate > 
ywnward tendency. 
**We have cleaned up certain fine lots 
northern creamery this week at 241, 
at we could not get over 26 for just 
eek, and we have some coming in that 
e shall ask 27c for,” said a Blackstone 
reet dealer, who usually gets the top of 
e market. Others said they were ask. 
g half a cent more than last week, but 
most cases failed to get it, and did not 
ink the actual selling price for round 
ts could be quoted any higher than a 
eek ago. Sales were reported by differ. 
it receivers at 25}¢c, 26c and 26'e, but 
@ majority decided that 26c was the 
ling price for round lots. Where more 
an that was obtained it was for fancy 
akes in a small way. 
Jobbers did not see much chance foy 
anging their prices, and they contin. 
d to meet the wants of their custo. 
ers on the basis of 27@28c for fine 
eamery. They feel the strong resigt. 
ce of small buyers to pay any higher 
ices, and if the advance asked in a 
holesale way has to be paid, of course 
e smaller buyers will have to come up 
the same ratio. The general feeling 
| around is that butter is high enough 
present, and that when any change 
mes it ought to be downward, but gen- 
al feeling does not always govern the 
arket. 





PORTLAND PRODUCE MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, Feb. 7, 1900. 
Corn and oats are both steady. Mill- 
ed dull and easier. The flour market 
ntinues quiet, with prices practically 
changed. Potatoes firmer at 60@70c, 
itter dull, but very firm. Cheese steady, 
gs continue easy. Beans steady. Hay 
slightly easier except on best lots, 
\mbs firmer and about Ic higher. Beef 
sady. Sides at 644@8e. 
AppLes—Eating apples, $2 25@3 50 per 
1. Dried, 6@7c. Evaporated, 8'4@10%c 
r lb. 
BuTTER—Creamery, 26@27c; Vermont 
iry, 24@25c. 
BEANS—Maine pea, $2 30@2 35; Cali- 


rnia pea, $250@255; Yellow Eyes, 
50@$2 60. 

CHEESE—Sage, 15c; Vermont dairy, 
Y@l4e. 


FLouR—Low grades, $2 65@2 80; 
ring wheat, $3 35@3 50; patent Spring 
neat, 4 25@4 50; Michigan straight 
ller, $3 85@4 00; winter wheat pat- 
ts, $4 15@4 25. 

Fisa—Cod, Shore, 
ig, per box, 12@16c. 
Grarn—Corn, car lots, 4314 @44c; bag 
ts, 46@47c; oats, car lots, 33@33 ec; 
g lots, 35@36c; meal, bag lots, 44@45c; 
orts, sack, car lots, $18 50@19 00: 
orts, bag lots, $19@19 50; middlings, 
8@20; middlings, bag lots, $19@21 00; 
ttonseed meal, car lots, $25 00; bag 


$4 75@5 00; her- 


ts, $26 00. 
LARD—Bbl, pure, 71¢@7'¢c; pails 
mpd, 67,@73gc; pails, pure, 7°;@8ec 


ire leaf, ¥'g4(@Y lec. 

PoTraToEs—60@70c per bush. 
Provisions—Fowl, 10@12c; chickens, 
@13c; turkeys, 12@14c; eggs, 20@2Ic 
ef, 6'4@8'c; round hogs, 45'9¢ 
ms, 10'44@11'44c; mutton, 7c. 





IGUSTA HAY, GRAIN AND W000! 
MARKET. 


Corrected Feb, 7, for the Maine Farm~ 
B. F. Parrott & Co.) 
HAay—In demand. 
gher. Wood plenty. 
STRAw—Pressed, $9; loose, $5@6 
SHortTs—98c per hundred, $19 00 ton 
ts. Mixed Feed, $1. 

Woot—23c per lb.; spring lamb 
ins, 65c@$1 00; calf skins, 11c per |b. 
Corron SEED MEAL—Bag lots, $1 35 
6, ton lots. 

CaicaGo GLUTEN MEAL—Ton lots, 
4; bag lots, $1 50; Buffalo, ton lots 
8, bag lots, $1 25. 

FLour—Full winter patents, $4 
ring patents, $4 25; roller process, 
raight, $3 85@4 00; low grade, $2 50@ 
0. 

SuGAR—$5 15 per bundred. 
Hay—Loose $12@14; preesed, $12. 
Hipes AnD SKrins—Cow hides, 7'2°; 
‘hides, 7'4c; bulls and stags, 6}¢c. 
LIME AND CEMEN1—Lime, $1 10 pe! 
sk; cement, $1 45. 

Harp Woop—Dry, $5@5 50; greer 
: 00@4 00. 

Grarn—Corn, 47'¢c; meal, bag lots, 


Shorts and mea! 


25 


iC. 
Oats—72c, bag lots. 





AUGUSTA CITY PRODUCE MARKET. 


Corrected Feb. 7, for the Maine Farmer, 


-G. W. Wadleigh.] 
t gher New domestic chees® 


Cheese higher. 
m. Eggs lower. Potatoes in good de- 


and, Butter in good supply. Fow! 
evty. Chickens steady. Pork steady- 
eal firm. 

Brans—Western 
ellow Eyes, $2 25. 
Burrer—Ball butter, 20c. Creamery, 


pea beans, $2 2. 


iC. 

CuEersE—Factory, 13c; Sage, 14c 
Eaas—Fresh, 18c per dozen. 
LARD—In pails, best, 934@10c. - 
PrRovisions—Wholesale — Clear oi 
rk, $11 50 per bbl.; beef per side, 5’ 
am, smoked, 101¢c; fowl, 100; ves 
; round hog, 514c; lamb, 8c. Spring 
1ickens, 15c. 

Porators—40@45c per bush. 
CABBAGES— 2@2 ve per Ib. 
Brets—lc per lb. 

‘TuRNIPsS—40c per bush. 
ArpLes—$2 50 per bbl. . 
CRANBERRIES—$7 00@80) per bd!. 





alzer’s Rape 
ives Rich, 










Mahlon Luther, E.Troy Pa., astonishe 
by growing 250 bushels Big Four Oats; s 
Mishicott, Wis., 173 bus. barley; and 


g 320 bush. Salzer'scor® 








Red Wing, Minn.. by growin . oto gait 
r acre. If you doubt, write them. b pay~ ty 


),000 new customers, hence will sen 





FOR Oe, 





—the greatest grass 
Rape, Boring When 3 
moth Plant, Fruitands 
about Saizer's Great Million Doll#r 
Potato, ali mailed for 10c. pe 
sitively worth $10 to get 
Beod Potatoes $1.20 a ddI. a 
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eed catalogues being sent out be- 


—_—_ 
The s ai — 
gin to remind that spring is coming. 








4n old Scote h proverb has it, “If thou 

wants a cow to breed regularly and last, 
thou must have a milker.” 

rn 


ork Imperial apple is a sort of 


The Y . 
improved Ben Davis, slightly better in 
quality, but otherwise representing large- 


ly the characteristics of that well known 


late keeper. 





At the meeting of the New Jersey 
State Horticultural Society the fruit com 
mittee reported that the tendency was to 
plant the Ben Davis apple and Kiefer 
pear, “yarieties that appeal to the eye 
rather than to the palate.” 

—————EE 

With all nature in stern winter’s cold 
embrace of course nothing can be done 
with green fields and growing crops fur- 
ther than to plan for summer’s opera- 
tions, No one interested in a flock of 
sheep should overlook the Farmers’ In- 
stitute lecture this week. 


Why not offer prizes to the breeder of 
the best animals as well as now to the 
owner? There should far more credit go 
out to the stockman who does by his 
superior knowledge breed animals of the 
highest merit, than to the man who 
merely takes his money and goes out 
and buys them. 





“Cow peas will grow anywhere that 
corn will,’ says J. H. Hale, the noted 
fruit grower of Connecticut, “and will 
make a tremendous growth of fodder.” 
He sows three pecks of cow peas with a 
half bushel of millet for a fodder crop. 
Like other leguminous plants the cow 
peastake nitrogen from the air and are 
very rich in protein, an element of food 
supply in which corn fodder is weak. 





Sheep owners are happy or have good 
reason to be. Everything seems to be 
toming their way. Wool is well up in 
price and bound to be higher. 
makes it in sharp 4nd. In many 
tases the coming clip 48 already sold 
whileon the sheep’s back. More regis. 
tered sheep have been sold in the last 
tix months than ever known before in 
the same length of time. Sheep have 
wintered well and are now in fine condi- 
tion, Truly prosperity is smiling on the 
trail of the flockmasters. They deserve 
it. 





BARN VENTILATION, 


A correspondent, “Inquirer,” in an- 
other column asks for information in re- 
gard to the remodeling of a barn, and 
inquires especially in regard to ventila- 
tion, We trust that our many readers 
having well arranged barns will be 
Pleased to give him the benefit of their 
&xperience in this matter. A_ barn 
planned and constructed in the way to 
best serve the purposes for which it is 
provided is an important attachment to 
‘farm, Our state is justly celebrated 
for its many good barns. Substantially 
ill new barns are now constructed with 
basements, Lay of the land and loca- 
tion a8 regards the other farm buildings 
modify plans. 

“Inquirer” is right in studying well 
his place before beginning the work. 
Two leading features to be provided are 
“venience and warmth. Basement 
quarters either wholly or partially ex- 
tivated are objectionable for stabling 
horses or cattle on account of dampness. 
It matters not if made air tight, or 
Whether built of stone or wood, such 
(uarters are always damp. There is no 
trouble in providing proper quarters on 
the main floor, 

The quarters for the stock should if 
Practicable be located on the east or 
touth side of the barn. So located they 
Vill be drier, warmer, and above all will 
\dmit the sunshine in winter. 

The matter of ventilation, in connec- 
ton with warmth, will be found the 
Most difficult to provide. Yet this is 
ttuly the most important feature con- 
hected with stock quarters. We have 
“ where we are compelled to look 
bee after the health of our stock. 
ms is direction pure airis of first con- 
ee Too long the importance 

the economy of warm stables have 

* ee to the attention of owners 
for ock with no reference to a necessity 
— air. The result has been that 
he “we tight stables have proved breed- 
os ne of diseases, and their owners 
worn awakened to the fact that 
'8 not the only provision required 

“oom to preserve the health of stock. 
‘a ye be a surprising record to write 

th at is known in this one direction, 

© difticulty connected with the prob- 
™ of ventilation for stock quarters is 
reat re Warmth in cold winter 
be —m ae providing ventilation. 
ea le is these two conditions are 

a gre. Opposed to each other. 
nee ; a this one way to ventilate a 

“A “ble or a horse stable—pure, fresh 
weruaendsase in from outside. To 
Rast be measure of pure air there 
the alike measure of warm air at 

“ame time pass out. In winter 


This. - 





weather the pure air drawn in is cold, 
hence ventilation in cold weather simply 
means the drawing in of cold, pure air, 
and the passing off of the warm, foul 
air. In cold weather, therefore, it is 
impracticable to have the stock quarters 
warm, like summer, and at the same 
time keep the airpure. We fully believe 
with most good stockmen the matter of 
warmth has been overdone at the ex- 
pense of pure air and health. We built 
a tight barn and basement when tirst 
starting out in the business of farming. 
We have learned better than to insist on 
tight quarters in order to keep the stock 
in asummer temperature. From a long 
experience in the keeping of cattle, and 
with it the, opportunity elsewhere to a 
considerable extent of familiarity with 
disease, we are led to say at this time, 
give the stock at barn pure air, and with 
it as much of warmth as practicable. 
Just how this shall be done is not of 80 
much importance as that it be done in 
some way. Health of stock is in the 
lead of every other consideration. Pure 
air is the first requisite. 

It is not a simple matter to suitably 
ventilate a tieup where a large stock of 
cattle are closed into the small space in 
which they are confined. We must ad- 
mit we have never found it without free 
and open connection with unlimited 
space. Theoretically ventilating tubes 
constructed on scientific principles will 
do it, but in practice they do not. They 
do not always work alike under all con- 
ditions of the atmosphere, and never— 
that is, hardly ever—have a capacity to 
change the air in sufficient measure to 
keep it pure, and when most needed 
work the least. The separate quarters, 
with monitor roof, meet the require- 
ments in full, but not one barn in a thou- 
sand is so constructed. 

We invite discussion of this important 
problem with a view to bringing out the 
information so many need, not alone in 
the construction of new buildings, but as 
related to furnishing the needed pure air 
to stock already stabled in the barns now 
on the farms. No more important mat- 
ter can claim the attention of stock own- 
ers. 





THE SAN JOSE SCALE. 


It is well known that the San Jose 
scale has been spreading rapidly over the 
country and that it has been found in 
almost every fruit growing state. For- 
tunately, however, Maine so far as 
known is still free from it. It has been 
claimed that a high northern climate was 
too severe for the life and propagation 
of this insect and on that account our 
state would be left out of the danger line 
of its introduction. 

In the early years of the appearance 
of this scale insect most alarming repre- 
sentations of its dangers to the fruit in- 
dustry came from sume of the entomolo- 
gists connected with the experiment sta- 
tions. Later on as experimentation and 
study have given further knowledge of 
the habits of the insects and the means 
of cheeking its progress the danger cry 
has been toned down somewhat, till now 
some pretty good authorities claim it is 
hardly more to be feared than the com- 
mon apple tree bark louse known to 
every one growing our apple tree. 
“What is your opinion of the dangers of 
the San Jose scale,’ we asked of Mr. 
Powell on the occasion of his recent at- 
tendance on the state pomological meet- 
ing at Newport. “Ob,I think it is an 
enemy to be avoided in every way prac 
ticable,” said he. “I have seen whole 
orchards substantially dead from its 
presence, destroyed by its effects, every 
twig covered with them, and the very 
life-blood drawn out, causing the death 
of the branches. It isan enemy whose 
presence should be resizted by the most 
watchful attention.” 

‘“‘What is your opinion as to its finally 
menacing this state? Is there not dan- 
ger that by gradual approaches it will 
become habituated to our northern cli- 
mate and finally be able to establish it- 
self here, as most other predatory insects 
have? I understand it has already been 
found in Massachusetts and in sections 
of New York state.”’ 

‘Well, that is a matter that can only 
be determined by time. So far it has 
not been known, fortunately, in the 
northern belt of fruit growing, and for 
the present you are probably immune 
from its ravages.” 

Heretofore some of the scientists,some- 
what inclined to sensational representa- 
tion, have claimed that rooting out and 
burning all trees showing the presence 
of the scale was the thing to do. Later, 
however, a treatment less heroic has 
been claimed as sufficient by some cooler 
headed experimenters. The New Jersey 
experiment station, in Bulletin 138, re- 
cently issued, gives the result of re- 
searches in this direction made by Prof. 
J. B. Smith of that station, wherein 
after two seasons’ trials he finds tha 
spraying thoroughly, when the trees are 
dormant, with crude petroleum com- 
pletely destroys this scale, and in no in. 
stance has the application worked injury 
to the trees themselves. Prof. Smith 
claims that an efficient and safe remedy 
for this scale has been found. 

Crude petroleum, it should be said in 
passing, should not be used in summer 


while a tree or shrub is in foliage, 
though it may be applied at any time to 
trunk and branch. Applied to leaves it 
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coats them over witli a greesy covering, 
choking the pores and causiog more or 
iess of them to fil 


HOW GOOD BUTTER IS MADE 


A short time since we received a sam- 


ple of butter from Jersey Home Farm, | 


So. Norridgewock, Mr. Herbert Gilman, 
proprietor, with the request that we 
place its score, and report defects and 
their cause to the sender. The sample 
was found so specially fine that we re- 
quested a statement from Mr. Uilman of 
his care and feed of his herd. Without 
permission from him we take the liberty 
to give his methods to the readers of the 
Farmer. It will be seen there is no 
magic about the making of fine butter. 
It is simply doing things in the right 
way. 

Mr, Editor: Your letter was received 
Saturday. I was very much pleased 
with the score you gave me and I thank 
you very much. In regard to my barn. 
It faces the south and I have windows 
the whole leugth of the tieup. I use 
sawdust for an absorbent and my cow- 
are kept clean. For feed, I feed 2 lbs. bran, 
114 lbs. cottonseed meal, 1 lb. best mid- 
dlings twice a day and what hay they 
need. As soon as the milk is drawn 
from the cows it is carried into the milk 
room, (not connected with the barn). 
I use the Cooley system. I let the milk 
set 12 hours, then draw off and put cream 
in the cream can. I keep the cream ina 
cool place until about 12 hours before 
churning. I then heat it to a tempera- 
tare of 65° and putina starter. I usea 
Stoddard churn, Waters butter worker 
and a 2-lb. combination butter mold. 
We do our butter up in parchment paper, 


and it is sold to private customers. My 
cows are high grade Jerseys. At the 
head stands Count Alphonso 55512. One 


of my best cows made 1534 Ibs. butter in 
seven days. I havea beifer 25 months 
old that is giving 2714 lbs. milk a day 
and tests 5.2. I have had only a few 
years’ experience in the dairy business. 
HERBERT GILMAN. 





ADVICE WANTED. 


Mr. Editor: I would like to ask your 
advice, through the columns of your 
paper, which I take a great deal of in- 
terest in, about afew things pertaining 
to farming. I havea farm of about 40 
acres, and I love to farm, but am hin 
dered from doing what I would wish to 
do for want of capital to carry the work 
on with, I keep three cows most of the 
time and a horse. Now this summer 
I think I can get a job working away 
from the farm at $1.75 or $2 a day, 
stormy days excepted. Now if I farm 
and raise early vegetables, peas, potatoes, 
cucumbers and strawberries exclusively, 
I shall have to buy a lot of manure or 
fertilizer. Now I would like to know 
which you think there would be the 
mést money in, and which I had better 
do, work out or stick to the farm. I feel 
as if I was obliged to do that which | 
could make the most money at, but | 
had rather farm than do anything else, 
and if I thought that 1 could make at 
least $1.50 a day through the summer at 
farming, I wouldn't hesitate a moment. 
Iam into strawberries on a small scale; 
marketed about 20 bushels last year; will 
have as many, if not more, this year, if 
they don’t winter-kill. I have quite a 
market for green peas, which will aver- 
age me about $1 abushel. Do you think 
a man can pay $3 a cord for manure to 
grow a cash product on, such as peas, 
potatoes or strawberries, and make any 
thing? About the only kind of mannre 
I can get is horse manure which has been 
rooted over by hogs, but it is about one- 
half sawdust. 

Trusting this will receive your careful 
consideration, and hoping to get the ben 
efit of some of your experience, I thank 
you in advance, and remain yours truly. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


With no other knowledge of the indi- 
vidual or of his -circumstances and sur- 
roundings than is to be gained from the 
above letter, it can hardly be expected 


/ 
|that we can advise positively which | to ventilate a horse or cow stable so that 


would be the better cuurse to take. 


| do not, however, hesitate to say, that if| foul air is escaping? 
| you intend to continue, to own and occu always been an unsolved problem. And 


We | the frosty air will not get in while the 


To me this has 


py that farm, then by all means put your| how many square iaches of air space is 
| work iato it in full méasure. We know allowed for each animal? I will have it 


} 


away in the future. But we have seen it 


| 
| 


|tain factor, and always some distance | misunderstanding. 
! 


| proved so many times ever, that we want | and likewise your criticism, and shall 


that day wages look tempting to a man, understood that the entire outside sill of 
| alongside of the farm. or garden work, the barn shall rest on a tight stone and | 
| the pay for which is a somewhat uocer- | cement wall so that there shail be no: any more euch farm accounts as the one 


| 


Now gentlemen, I invite your advice 


;to say to you that if you have the| thank you for either or both. 


| 
} 


} 


| full labors into that farm. You have 
started out in aline of profitable effort. 
Such products will always be wanted. 
| Study to grow whatever you produce in 

the highest perfection and greatest 
| bounty. 








REMODELING A BARN. 


Mr. Editor: Allow me to ask a few 
questions which the article on ‘Winter 
| Quarters” in the Farmer of Jan. 18th 
has brought to my mind. That my in- 
| quiries may appear to the best advan 
| tage, I will state that I have an old-fash 
ioned barn, such as was built from fifty 
to eighty years ago, and this one was 
probably built as long ago as that. It 
formerly set on a slope which fell away 
toward the porthwest and was set on 
open stone foundation, and was therefore 
exposed to the full force of the north- 
west wind, and the temperature in the 
tie-up was about the same as that out- 
side. For this and other reasons I moved 
the barn several years ago to a new loca- 
tion, and as I was not able to make any 
improvements on it to speak of, it is in 
about the condition that I have described 
except that I set iton a low foundation 
and banked it, and have it sufficiently 
warm now, so that the droppings will 
not freeze any until the mercury is at 
zero or below. 

I intend to make changes in the barn 
soon, and as far as I can, convert it into 
a modern barn. At present it sets on 
land sloping toward the northeast at the 
rate of fifteen inches in a rod, and to the 
south and west the laud is level, so no 
drainage from land elsewhere runs 
toward the barn. The southwest corner 
is probably a foot above the soil and the 
northeast corner about five feet above it, 
with the tie-up on the south side. My 
idea is to turn the building so that the 
tie-up shall face the east and raise it 
about four feet, also excavate under it so 
that the floor of the basement will be 
level with the northeast corner of floor 
giving a basement eight or pine feet 
deep. This basement I want walled in 
with stone and cement foundation that 
is practically air tight, leaving doors and 
windows to ventilate and to enter it by. 
Now as Iam crowded for room I have 
thought of extending the excavation 
under the southwest section of the barn 
and laying a concrete floor and putting 
my horsesinit. As I have stated the 
ground falls so slightly that I would only 
have to excavate about four feet in depth 
giving four or five feet of basement wall 
that would be above ground so that I 
could have my horses face the south and 
have light and air as I pleased. What I 
have most feared in connection with this 
arrangement, is, that during a warm 
period in winter, the frost in the stone- 
work would start out and make it very 
aamp. Will any one please inform me if 
they have horses stabled in any way sim 
ilar, or if they know anything definite in 
regard to the action of frost in similar 
walls under such conditions? (I want to 
know that I am “right” before I “go 
ahead.’’) And as I have had hardly any 
chance to examine modern barns, will 
some one kindly tell me in what manner 





| stuff in you, you can make your time net | 
| you much more than @ay wages by put- | 
| ting your undivided attention and your | 


| 
! 





INQUIRER. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
FARM ACCOUNTS. 


Mr. Editor: “Agricola” in the last} 
issue of the Farmer pitcies into farm ac- | 
counts and, as you say, “punctures” | 
them. Well, [ think he does, and he not | 
only punctures them, but he lets off | 
several chunks of wisdom generally. 
Here is one of them: “They are also! 
urging others to go into farming to in 
crease competition and make prices of | 
farm products lower.”’ Now, really, is | 
this what farmers are urged to go into 
the business of farming for? Here is 
another chunk: ‘‘A farm does not re- 
quire for a family, neither do cows re- 
quire a farm.” What does this mean? 
fo say nothing of the family, if a farm 
does not require cows, what does it re- 
quire? And if cows do not require a! 
farm, what do they require? 

But he proceeds to give a farm ac- 
count, which he says was published in a 
former issue of the Farmer, and which 
he proceeds to poke all manner of fun 
at. In this account thus published, the 
total receipts as given are $2,446 99, and 
of these receipts he says: ‘‘All the items 
of credit appear right except the cows 
sold.”’ That is, all the items of credit 
appear right with a single exception, 
which is not very material or very im- 
portant. 

Now, will he proceed and make up the 
other side of this account as he thinks it 
ought to be made? Make it up in any 
way. Make it, invent it, guess at it, do 
it in any way so be we can see it, for we 
are anxious to see just how the other 
side of the account would look that 
would bring this farm seriously in debt, 
or show a balance on the wrong side. 
Come, now, granting that the other fel- 
low is way off, you show us just how 
this thing can be done right. 

After dismissing this account in this 
fashion he says, ‘Please do not print 
any more such farm accounts as the one 
above. It only brings ridicule and con- 
tempt upon us.’ He proceeds to give a 
farm account made up, of course, in the 
most apple pie manner and as “real busi- 
ness men’’ would make it. Now in this ac- 
count thus “constructed”? by him with 
great particularity he brings the farm in 
debt and shows a balance on the wrong 
side of $167.50 and then he makes the 
astounding statement that “he has kept 
a careful account of his own farm for 
17 years and knows that the items of 
debt and credit are very nearly correct.” 
Now I submit in all candor that when a 
man’s farm has run him in debt $167.50 a 
year and he has kept right on doing that 
for 17 consecutive years that after about 
17 years more he will be in excellent 
condition to arise and enlighten the 
world on that much mooted question 
‘Does farming pay?” 

We hear much said about keeping 
farm accounts, of the importance of 
them, the best form to be adopted and 
the importance of always having them 
accurate, but if these accounts must al- 
ways and invariably show a balance on 
the wrong side, if they do not every time 
show that the farmer is losing money 
every year they must be considered “‘fig- 


jus that tired feeling 


better never be made, at least never be 
published. If the farmer must of neces- 
sity always be killed and killed every 
time it is far better for him not to know 
what has killed him till after he is dead. 
“Where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be 
wise.” 

Now, therefore, ‘‘Please do not print 


above for if they do not bring us “ridi- 
certainly do 
bring us a sense of poverty and labor 
lo:€ which gives us pain and brings over 
we 


cule,and contempt” they 


from which 
might otherwise escape. “ 
W. H. Vinron. 
For the Maine Farmer 
CHEAP FERTILIZERS. 
Mucb has been said aud written against 


the purchase and use of commercial fer- 
} 


tilizers, to the negiect of other sources 
| of easily and cheap y obtained plaut food. 
This is a question ia which every farmer 


is, or should be, deeply interested, for 
the manure “heap is rightly termed the 
farmer’s stock in trade, and on its size 
and value all of his present and future 
must unquestionably depend 
And how to increase this supply of plant 
food, or bring into practical use other 
available supplies, and apply them at the 
proper time andin the proper propor- 
tions to give the best results with the 
minimum amount of time and money, 
should be the paramount question in the 
mind of every progressive farmer, well 
worthy of careful thought ana study. If 
one has a muck bed on his farm the mest 
should be made of it, both by composting 
and using dry as an absorbent. Sawdust 
is the next best thing to use for an ab 
sorbent, but it will not pay to use in 
composting. But with all the natural 
manures we may have at our command, 
we feel that some sort of concentrated 
manure is indispensable, but commer- 
cial fertilizers cost money, and this has 
been the principal argument against 
their use, and bas led to many experi- 
ments in home mixed fertilizers of such 
materials as could be easily and cheaply 
obtained. I will give two formulas that 
have been tried and give excellent satis- 
faction. 
For corn or grain: 


profits 


Pulverized poultry manure........ 250]bs. 
Cotton seed meal. .....-.cscessees 600 “ 
Dissolved bone meal.............. 260 * 
For p >tatoes or vegetables: 
Unleached hard wood ashes........ 600 Ibs. 
Cotton seed meal. .....cccccccccce 100 “ 
PE PEs ¢sehenedeseonnhwensén 200 “ 
Dried biood or nitrate of soda....... 100 
The different ingredients should be 


piaced in thin layers on the barn floor 
and thoroughly mixed, and if convenient 
sifted through a coarse sieve and stored 
in bags or barrels until wanted for use. 
On heavy clay soils it might be well to 
use less ashes and more cotton seed in 
the potato fertilizer, and a small quantity 
of nitrate of soda inthe corn fertilizer. 
The progressive farmer should study the 
character of soil with which he has to 
deal, and learn by experiment what ele- 
ments are lacking, that he may waste no 
money in applying what is not needed. 

O. M. RIcHARDSON. 

Canton. 





OUR ILLUSTRATION. 


Through the courtesy of the Houlton 
Pioneer, the Farmer is able at this time 
to present the very fine illustration show- 
ing a potato field in Aroostook county. 
It gives a good idea of the magnificent 
yield secured in that wonderful section 
of the State of Maine. At the present 
time potatoes are going out at the rate 
of 500,000 bushels a month, and the 
farmers in the vicinity of Houlton are 
receiving from $1.30 to $1.40 per barrel. 





The creamery at Pittsfield is paying 
out $2,000 a month for cream, making 





ures that lie,” then I submit they had 


business lively among the farmers. 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTE COLUMN. 


FEEDING LAMBS. 








We have progressed far beyond the 
old practice in feeding oflambs. It used 
to be that the ewe reared the lamb, and 
on nothing mcre than the pasture pro- 
vided. Then the science of feeding was 
not so well known, and there was, in 
fact, no need to know any more of it 
than was then current, because no one 
had any use for a lamb until it became a 
three-year-old sheep. Now the bulk of 
the lamb crop goes to market before the 
end of the first year, and with less than 
a year’s feeding we get all the profit 
made by the ancient method of three 
years. But this feeding is a scientific 
process, and is based on new informa- 
tion, and equally on newly introduced 
foods. For instance, we now feed our 
lambs on rape, one of the most valuable 
of all green fodders, and one by which 
more growth is made at less cost than 
from any other feed. At the same time 
we have cottonseed meal, which is the 
cheapest nutriment wecan supply toa 
feeding animal, and which, if mixed in 
equal portions with bran to dilute some- 
what its excessive concentratious, we 
may begin to use when the lambs are a 
month old. All that need to be done is 
to provide a separate pen into which the 
ewes cannot enter, but the lambs may 
creep, and furnish it with a shallow 
feed trough, and once the lambs find 
their way into it they will feed them- 
selves and grow and make such a solid 
frame, to be afterwards built upon by 
the rape feeding, which gives as much 
growth in nine months as used to be 
made in twice the time. 

Separate the young lambs from the 
ewes now. Itwill save some waste of 
growth spent in the frolicking of these 
prematurely excitable little things. 

Supply the sheep with tarred feed 
troughs or salt licks as an antidote for 
bot fly, which is now tormenting the 
flock. Keep the tar fresh on these. 

Have plenty of chunks of rock salt 


scattered about the pasture for the 
sheep. But protect them from waste by 
rain. We know not what tpgpples may 
be thus escaped from 


The gas 
tric fluid of the stomach has a consider 


Salt is an aid to digestion. 


able quantity of theacid of salt(the 
hydrochloric)and itis by means of salt 
that nature provides for the constant 


supply of this important digestive agent 
For this reason wild animals have salt 
licks where they secure their supply, 
but the shepherd must provide his sheep 
with it 

Sulphur is not soluble, as salt is, and 
while it is an important element of the 
wool, it seems that it is best provided in 
the food. It is not easily absorbed as 
salt is, and when given to sheep in its 
common form it acts as a purgative and 
does harm. Thus it is best given in the 
food; and as rape contains a large quan- 
tity of sulphur—the young plant, in the 
condition in which it is consumed by 
sheep, containing 76 per cent of sulphu- 
ric acid in its ash, which is equal to two 
pounds in the thousand pounds of the 
fresh green plant—it is easily perceived 
how useful this plant is for the growth 
of the fleece of the sheep. Indeed, there 
is no other plant grown which is more 
completely indispensable for the welfare 
of the flock than this. Of course, the 
rape suppties this needed sulphur for 
the wool, and, in addition, its favorable 
medicinal effecton the sheep— regulat- 
ing the bowels favorably, asit does—is 
another important matter to consider as 
to its value for feeding the flock. 

One of the worst enemies of the sheep 
is the bot fly, whose larva spends its 
whole existence in the sinuses or hollow 
places in the front of the sheep’s head. 
There it irritates the sensitive lining of 
the bone, and causes serious disturbance 
during the greater part of the spring and 
summer. Just now it is emerging from 
the head through the nostrils, causing 
serious irritation to the sheep. By and 
by the mature fly will be depositing its 
eggs on the sheep's nose, and by its loud 
buzzing it torments the sheep greatly, 
disturbing their rest in the middle of the 
day, and worrying them by its efforts to 
alight on the nostrils. Instinctively the 
sheep seek to escape, and the efforts to 
do so keep the sheep in a constant worry. 
A mixture of fish oil and tar smeared on 
the sheep’s nose, and kept soft and 
sticky, wiil go far to prevent this worry 
and to apply this now and until froste 
occur will save the sheep much annoy- 
ance. This mixture is renewed every 
second day. It will kill every egg of 
this fly that comes in contact with it.— 
Sheep Breeder. 





‘The farmer of the future, if he is to 
be aman of business and on a plane 
with other professions and callings in 
life, must understand his soil, his crops, 
the demands of the market, the action 
of different manures as influenced by 
various crops and soils. He must under- 
stand scientific dairying, the rearing of 
poultry, the use and application of those 
remedies used in combating our myriad 
plavt and animal pests. He must be 
able to recognize the various insects, 
blights, fungi, etc. His training should 
include business methods, the science 
of government, political economy, and in 
fact the diversified nature of his calli 
requires @ more thoroagh scientific — | 
practical training than almost any other 
single profession of man.” 






































































































































































































































“ES AND CAPACITIES OF 
TED STATES SEPARATORS 
d bear in mind that the U. S., in adai. 
FOR THE MONEY, SKIM CLEANER 
ONGER, you must acknowledge that 
and MOST PROFITABLE SE ARA. 
entury ” Prices and Capacities. 
Capacity = to ne $50.00 


25 to 2 4 


a 275 to 300 ** $85.00 
es 350 to 400 * $100.00 
e 450 to 500 “ $125.00 
” 650 to 700 “* $165.00 


oplete line of Dairy and 
s free for the asking 


CO., Bellows Falls, yt, 


Creamery 


fr f 
ACHINE 








EW 
TORK 
VEEKLY 


PUBLISHED on 
THURSDay, 


For over fifty-eight 
years a Nationa] 


Family 





Paper for 
and 


"RIBUNE. 


farmers 





Villa. 
gers, whose readerg 
ave represented the very best element 
f our country population. 
It gives all important news of the 
‘ation and World, the most reliable 
farket Fascinating Short 
tories, au unexcelled Agricultural De. 
and Mechanical 
iformation, Fashion Articles for the 


Reports. 
artment, Scientific 


Jomen, Humorous Illustrations for old 
nd young. It is ‘The People’s Paper” 
or the entire United States. 
Regular subscription price, 
$1.00 per year. 
We furnish it with the Farmer for 
$1.25 per year. 


FARMER, Augusta, Maine. 


u are constantly 
nting... 


HMENT 
FR PAPER, 


not have it printed, and 
arry an added advertise- 
on every pound ? 











} FARMER has contracted with one 
ills in the country, and will keep a 
of the very best paper made. All 
its. Send for prices and samples. 
|. We will please you. 


ARMER PUBLISHING CO., 


-»» AUGUSTA, MAINE. 












than any costing twice 
asking. 


rangement of Trains In Effect Oct. 2, 1899. 


FOR BANGOR: Leave 6.55, 
0.25, A. M., 12.35, 1.20, t11.00 P. M., 7.20 A. 
1., (Sundays oaly) via Branswick an. Au- 
usta; 1.10 P. M,, via Lewiston and Win- 
hrop ; leave Brunswick, 12.15, 7.55 and 11.27 


Portland, 


\. M., 1.34 and 2.25 P. M., 8.15: A. M., Sun- 
lays only; leave Bath, 11.45, 7.20 and 10.50 
¥ Lewiston, 


. M., and 5.00 P. M.; leave 
apper) 9.50 A. M., 2.35 P. M.; leave Low iston, 
lower) 6.55 and 10.256 A. M.,and 12.40 an 
11,10 P. M.; leave Gardiner, 11.12 and 8.05 
\. M., 12.17, t2.15 and 3.20 P. M., 9.03 A. M. 
andays only; leave Augusta, 1.35 and 9.07 
\. M., 12.33 2.30 and 3.46 P. M., 9.15 A. M. 
jundays only; leave Skowhegan, 8.20 A. M., 
.35 P. M.; leave Waterville, 2.25, 9.50, 6.20 
\. M,, and 1,20, 13.10 and 4.30 P, M., 9.57 Ae 
i. Sundays only. 

FOR 8ST. JOHN and AROOSTOOK 060: 
eave Bangor 4.35 A. M. and 2.05 P. M.; 
pave wy or for Ellsworth and W.-C. R. BR. 

. and for Mt. Desert Ferry an 


epting Monday mornings and for 


Yexter, Bar Harbor and Bucksport, excepting 
janday mornings AY 
FOR PORTLAND, BOSTON, and W: 


.0O P. M.. via B. & A., 4.25 i 
eave St. Stephen, 7.40 A. M., 4.40 P. 
eave Vauceboro, 9.45 A. M. and 7.45 P. 
eave Bar Harbor, 10.00 25 P 
eave Ellsworth, 11.53 sks 
>, M., 6.08, P. M., Sundays only, leave Buc 
ort, 850 A. M., 3.00, 6.16 P. M., 6 


nly) leave Dover and Foxcroft (via Dexter 
.05 A. M.; leave Beifast, 7.16 A. M.. ? 
>. M.; leaye Skowhegan, 8.20 A. M., 1.32 & 
f.; leave Waterville, (via Winthrop) 9.107 
1., 2.30 P. M.; (via purusta) 6.00, 9.15 A 7 

M 


“* 


A 
jundays only ; leave Augusta,6.35, 10.00 A.’ 
.10. 3.48, t10.55 P. M,, 1.65 A. M. 10.25 A.M 
jundays only; leave Bath. 7.20, 10.50 A. 
..00 P.M. t11.45, (midnight) 11.05 A M.¢ 
lays only). leave Brunswic » 7.47, 11,20 A, 30 
22. 4.48 P. M., 12,26 3.05 A.M. (night), 135 
\. M. Sundays only; leave | ‘armington, 15 
\. M.. 2.26 P-M.: leave Lewiston (upper) 7} 
1.00 A, M., 4.25 P. M.; leave Lewiston (10 
55.10.25 AM. i110 8M. ey, and 
The morning trains from p 
ore,con trains from Bangor and Lewis 
* Con iect for Rockland. h and 
etwe Augusta and Gardiner, -_ Lew 
srunswich and vetween Brunswick an hich, 
ston, at convenient hours, for time of a 
sw as time of trains at stations 20+ ters 
ioned abov« reference may be had of porime 
t stations and other public places ished 0B 
fable Folder will be cheerfully farnis ony 
Bplicasion to the General Passenger 


ily. 
GEO, F. EVANS 
Vice Pres, & General Manager 
F. E. Boorusy, Gen’i Pass. & Ticket Ax’* 
Sept. 28, 1899. i. 
Bull for Sale—Stylisb, hart 
Hood some, great individual. S009 
color. Dropped July is it 
majority of the Jerse Ys iP Vi, 
Farm World's Fair tests were t Hood 
him Dam, Statuesque aa 
Farm, a pice cow, will mé re 
good test, by Mint, ro fot 
Jj 3 in 14 1b. list. FARM: 
erseys price to gee oil. Mass: 
7 wot ‘Sa ee AY Paes ae we jouble 
FEW YOUNG GRANDSONS and ¢ 
grandsons of the king Jersey Busy, 
EXILE OF ST. LAMBERT aor? 
Now sire of 73 TESTED papguTsy® 
ban any other ball, living or — ads b 
1s granddaughters and great-granes 
ers are showing the marked dairy ey 
i ters. 
eee eS COGS WELL; Rochester. N_ 
EO re SAD. | ist: 
The 3-year-old solid celored bull wine? 
3KOOK .EXILE 47518. . Ist privg dress 
vherever shown. Price $49.49. 
WM. L. HA KER, uand Me 
Care Kendall & Whitney, Po , 
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If hens won't 
lay when eggs 
are high, in fail 
and winter,— 
make them lay 
in the old reli- 
able way, tested 
and proved for over 30 years, with 


Sheridans 
P 












CONDITION 
owder 


It's safe, sure and economical, 
Makes pullets early layers. Brings 
moulting hens round quickly. 

t get it we send one pack 25e. ; 
five, @1. A2-Ib. can $1.20; six, 85. Express 
a i Sample of best poultry paper free. 
|. $. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


If yoacan’ 
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bis 1 Will 


-_~~s--w 


5 
Do !: 


[ will pay $100 reward for any care 


horse au, curbs, splints, 


otted cords. or similar trouble, that 


Tuttle’s 
Flixir 


( 

i 

? 

( 
te will not cure. It is 
i py the veterinary wonder 

( 


) 
Cad came Es Co of the age, and every 
\ 


stable should have a bottle always on 
hand. Locates lameness when applied 
by remaining moist on the part affected. 


Waits River, Vr. 
Da. §. A. TUTTLE. 

Desk Sin: J have used your Rlizir on one of the 
worst sparins that I ever saw on @ horse, and tt entirely 
cured the lameness. Taleo used it for rheumatiom én my 
family, with just as good pr pa Har wil cheerfully recom- 
‘mend ito any one im want of @ Linim: nt. 
— 0. B. GOR. 


Tuttle’s Family Elixir cures Rheuma- 
tism, sprains, Bruises, Pains,etc. Samples of ( 

ther Elixir mailed free for three 2-cent stamps ( 
Fifty cents buys either El)xir of ( 





et 

for pos 1 p , 
a ha ggist, or it will be sent direct on receipt ( 
of price. Particulars free. ‘ 


DR. S. A. TUTTLE, Sole Prop’r, 


27 Beverly Street, Boston, Mass. 


ge. 
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LLP POO a 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK. 





ASSETS DEC. 31, 1899, 





Real estate .....ccccsecscece $3,013,930 66 
Collateral loans ......++. ° 89,165 52 
Stocks and bonds ......seee6 - 1,366,875 00 
Cash in office and bank ...... . 685,064 30 
Interest and rents. ..... e000. 28.976 27 
Uncollected premiums ....... 95.797 96 

Admitted assets. ........ $5,129,809 65 

LIABILITIES DEC. 31, 1899. 

Net unpaid losseS......eeee06 $233,590 19 
Unearned premiums ......e06 614,619 41 
All other abilities .........6. 14,400 89 

Total... .ccoccccessoeses $862,610 49 
Cash capital ......e-.seeeeee 2,500,000 00 
Surplus over all liabilities .... 1,767,199 16 





Totai liabilities and surplus. .$5,129,809 66 
Lestiz C. ConnisH, Agent, Augusta, Me. 
NEW JERSEY PLATE GLASS INS, CO, 
NEWARK, N. J. 











ASSETS DEC. 31, 1899. 

Beal GUARD... .ccovvecccesevcne $ 10,850 
Mortgage loans ......ceceeeees 135.350 00 
Cash in ottice and bank. 18,829 98 
Bills receivable....... 368 74 
Agents’ balances. ........ee0.+ 24 48 
Interest and r@Vits ......00.000- 1,545 73 
Uncollected premiums......... 9,879 55 
= $176,848 48 

Less Agent’s Credit Balance..... 181 34 
Gross ASSETS. 0 coc cesccecs $176,667 14 
Deduct items not admitted ..... 393 22 
Admitted assets .......+.. $176,273 92 

LIABILITIES DEC, 31, 1899. 

Net unpaid losses .......ecsee0 $ 1,997 56 
Unearned premiums..........+ 41,466 61 
All other liabilities.........-00. 463 33 
ag SUN) . ccccconcnceeneecee $43,927 50 
Pe CORR. cos caccnnsheenes 100,000 00 


Surplus over all liabilities...... 32,346 42 


Total liabilities and surplus,$176,273 92 
Tuayer & Drew, Agents, Waterville, Me. 


NEW YORK PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 





COMPANY. 
ASSETS DEC, 31, 1899. 

Stocks and bonds.........e+4.- $344,600 00 
Cash in office and bank......... 10,064 21 
Uneollected premiums........- 27,734 3% 
SOCMGEMONS ... oivetacieoette 5.164 84 

Admitted assets,.......... $390,053 44 

LIABILITIES DEC. 31, 1899. 

Net oe, ne 4,012 73 
Unearned premiums........... 112,164 57 
All other liabilities.........00. 6,746 01 
we Pree eee $122,912 31 
ESS Sie pene eet 100,000 
Surplus over a)l liabilities...... 167,141 13 
Total liabilities and surplus..... $390,053 44 


Augustus Bailey, Agent. Gardiner, Maine. 
rue 3 Boothby & Son, W. H_ Perry, Macom- 
er, Farr and Whitten, Gen’l Agents. 

AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY, 

BOSTON, MASS. 





ASSETS DEC. 31, 1899. 


Drew e ween eweee 


ake +$ 15,000 00 
tocks and bonds........se.06 « 564,679 75 
3 





ash in office and bank. +++ 20,638 96 
®ents’ baiances...... ° 6,641 18 
hterest and rents........... ee 2,909 48 


Uneollected premiums. |... *** . 18,333 62 
Admitted assets ........0.0. . $628,202 89 


LIABILITIES DEC, 31, 1899. 


Net Unpaid losses ........000 - -$ 22,580 77 

Anerted premiums. ........4. 152,187 58 

other liabilities. ....2. seeee 8,288 59 
Total 


Capa 183,056 94 
gush capital: oe ee eee: 2222222" 800,000 00 
Urplus over all liabilities. ..... 145,146 95 
Total liabilities and surplus... . $628,202 89 
~RANK T. Nopie, Agent, Augusta, Me. 
NOTICE OF FORECLOSURE. 


Whereas, Ma 
reas, Mary A. McDonell of Gardiner, 
founty of Kennebec, and State of Maine, now 


ee ee 





to : . 
act ‘ur L. Perry of said Gardiner, a certain 
on, 


bounded ahd 
> Pls Bounded on the 
Y Flaisted street, and extending there- 


wy bomen’ east by land formerly of Charles 


the horth 
Ing the s; 


Ay 
nie F ponell by d+ ed of Martin Horn and An- 


Said Rane! i 
Dre eeistry, Book 393, Page 390. The said 


-. 
te PERRY. 


3t16 


ARTHUR L. 


—“ardiner, Me., Feb, 1, 1900. 
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QUSOLINE ENGINES, sxc 
is Foe, <G. DUMGC' En GENE WoRRE 


Poultry. 




















A foul house will cause disease in your 
fowl. 


Grow into poultry keeping, rather 
than go into it. 


Remember that an egg is more than 
three-fourths water. 


There is more in the feed and the 
feeder than in the breed. 





Poultry keeping is not heavy work, 
yet it’s no job for a lazy man. 





Do you know of a safe business in 
which you can start on so small a capital 
with such assurance of success, as with 
poultry? 





The Midland Farmer says that, al 
though a young calf does not know 
much, it knows more than any of us did 
at the same age. 


It is time the ducks began laying and 
they should now be looked after and 
properly cooped at nigbt that their eggs 
may be saved. Give these profit bearers 
a fair chance for|the next six months 
and they will do their part well. 


A score of 9644 ona Black Langshan 
ought to satisfy any man, and surely it 
tells of good judgment in breedi.g and 


| careful selection of stock. This is the 


score given a Black Langshan owned by 
P. A. Pearson, Calais, at the late St. 
Croix show by the veteran H. B. May. 
Mr. Pearson has some of the best Lang- 
shans in New England, and is a most 
careful, painstaking breeder. He is at 
the head with this variety and still seek- 
ing to improve. 





In fixing nests for hatching the first 
thing to be considered now is warmth. 
A barrel turned on its side well lined 
with paper and set in some secluded 
spot makes as good a nest as can be de- 
sired, but of course no one would think 
of giving a hen more than seven eggs at 
this time of year. Whatever is used for 
nests should be well lined and made 
warm, well protected from the extreme 
cold and then the hens will want to be 
looked after daily. This isthe way to 
get early chicks by the use of natural 
mothers. 


All over the state we hear of the pur- 
chase of incubators and brooders, clear- 
ly indicating an increase in the poultry 
crop of 1900. The day has passed for a 
discussion as to the merits of these ma- 
chines, and they have come to be almost 
necessities to the great breeders. 
whole question is simply a financial one, 
and rests upon the number of chicks to 
be grown and the cost of hatching and 
brooding by hens or‘machines. As these 
incubators have been improved and 
prices reduced their utility for smaller 
breeders must be recognized. The Farm- 
er would urge ‘its readers to investigate 
the whole subject, visit some one who is 
operating a machine, send for different 
catalogues and then decide which is best. 


With all the interest taken in poultry 
breeding it is still surprising that so 
many fai] to study the essential charac- 
teristics of different breeds and stoutly 
maintain purity of blood for stock de- 
cidedly faulty. At one of our fairs the 
past season a lot of Plymouth Rocks 
were shown, Cochin in form, with partly 
pea and partly rose combs, feathered 
legs and long flowing sickle feathers, 
yet the eggs from which they were 
hatched were purchased from a party 
who has followed the fairs for years and 
claimed to have pure bred birds. It is 
easy to say the man lied but we fancy 
the story was that of reversion, the re- 
sult of failure to hold to the high stan- 
dard necessary to maintain the type. 
Not having a-clear ideal of a high class 
Barred Plymouth Rock the breeding was 
not with single purpose to improve. The 
lesson is obvious, order your eggs from 
the very best breeders, those who keep 
only choice birds and are seeking to im- 
prove in every way possible. The same 
holds true with all breeds everywhere 
and now is the time to look over the 
field and make selection. 


At the banquet at Haverhill, Mr. 
Hawkins was requested to describe the 
color of Barred Plymouth Rocks, and in 
so doing made some remarks which we 
fully agree with, and which will coincide 
with what we have often said. In regard 
to color, he said it is difficult to describe 
it, but he wants a bird distinctly barred, 
and of a hue that fifty feet or so away has 
a bluish appearance. He said that some 
judges give too much attention to under 
color, and will run to that to the detri- 
ment of surface color. He thinks it 
should be otherwise, and hopes breeders 
will not be too much carried away with 
undercolor. They will get a muddy sur- 
face if they’go too strong for undercolor. 
We have had a number of instances 
brought to our attention where a judge 
has been so “‘stuck”’ on undercolor that 
he has “thrown down” birds that were 
deficient in undercolorin one section 
when in other parts they excelled some 
of the winners in the class. There is 


such a thing as overdoing, and it has 
happened iu more than one instance in 
the matter of undercolor.—American 
Stock- Keeper. 


A GIGANTIC TURKEY. 
A letter from Clinton, Iowa, says: 
John McCormick, a farmer who resides 
across the river from here in Illinois, is 
the owner of a turkey gobbler which 
towers into the air five feet and weighs 
65 pounds. It looks more like an ostrich 
than a turkey. Its legs at the feet are 





an inch and a half in diameter, while 
close to the body they are of the size of 
an ordinary man’s arm at the elbow. 
The bird’s wings measure seven feet 
from tip to tip. 


ORDER EGGS FOR HATCHING. 
The reliable poultry men who patron- 
ize the advertising columns of the Maine 
Farmer to tell the stury of what they are 
doing and what they have may well be 
consulted by those wishing to purchase 
eggs or breeding stock. Write to them 
for information or prices and place your 
orders where sati .faction will be insured. 


FEED MILK TO HENS. 

At this season with the milk supply 
likely to increase and a surplus on hand 
it will be well to consider its value as 
food for the laying hens. It is not given 
the place it deserves in the list and he 
who seeks the best bealth and largest 
production at least cost will look care- 
fully to the milk supply. One thing to 
be borce in mind is that it is food and so 
to be considered. If fed the hens it 
should be to take the place of something 


elxe, There is po place where -kim milk 
wil! vield a better return thon when fed 
to laying hens or wowing chicks. A 


good way touseit isto heat and then 
mix with the moruing mash, but if used 
some of the richer grain food can be re 
duced in quantity. [f fed asa driuk it 
should still be considered a part of the 
ration. Those living near the creamer- 
ies where separators are used can mate- 
rially reduce their grain bil by the use 
of tke skim milk. Try it. 


FARLY HATCHING. 

Mr. H. E. Van Deman, one of cur 
large socthern breeders, tried early last 
spring some eggs from up north with 
the result that they failed to hatch not 
being fertile. In giving his experience 
with his own stock as well as the pur- 
chased he is led to suggest a reason, one 
which has force. In speaking of these 
eggs he says: 

“It was not from chilling, rough 
handling or delay of the eggs, for we 
shipped eggs to various placea during 
the same time, and they hatched about 
as at home, according to reports, with 
but two exceptions. The truth seems to 
be that, in a cold climate, where fowl 
must be confined in houses, largely, and 
with no chance to graze upon green feed 
outside, as nature provides in spring, 
and where the males can have but litile 
liberty, the early, fertile eggs must 
usually be scarce. On the contrary, 
where the weather is generally mild and 
sunny during the winter and early 
spring, and there is green grass, clover, 
rye, etc., for tae fowl to eat at will, and 
where the cocks may have full liberty, 
there will be fertile eggs.”’ 

This is right in line with what the 
Farmer has so constantly been urging. 
The climatic conditions here are to be 
overcome so far as possible by exercise 
and feed if early chicks are to be ex- 
pected. 


WHICH BREED I8 BEST? 

A letter from a young man with a love 
for poultry and desire to engageia breed- 
ing is on the table asking which breed 
is best. In attempting an answer the 
thought of our individual preference 


The must be cast one side and the question 


settled from his standpoint. Does he 
wish to grow meat for the market with 
eggs as the secondary preduct, that is, 
does his desire run in the direction of 
the blockiest form and most rapid meat 
makers? If so, then the more sluggish 
and smaller winged breeds are to be 
recommended. If he is thinking only of 
eggs and the use of all surplus young 
stock as broilers then surely the larger 
winged and more active birds are to he se- 
lected. Butitis necessary to go a step fur- 
ther and say that there must be a further 
subdivision for the reason that the will 
and purpose of the owner and breeder to 
whom we look for breeding stock or eggs 
for batching has very much to do in set- 
tling this question. Some of the great- 
est records have been made by hens be- 
longing to the meat making breeds, 
some of the greatest profits on young 
poultry from flocks reckoned heavy 
layers. 

First, in settling this question of which 
breed is best, is one factor not to be over- 
looked, the fancy of the breeder. If a 
man likes white birds, he should select 
white; if black, black andsoon. Enthu- 
siasm plays an important part in success 
everywhere and enthusiasm is born out 
of our fancies and whims. Select the 
breed you like best but make certain by 
careful investigation that it has been 
bred with some system alorg the line of 
your desires. Families differ in accord- 
ance with this purpose on the part of 
the owner. Under the general head the 
best breeds for New England are Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, White Wyandottes, 
Light Brahmas, White or Brown Leg- 
horns and Rhode Island Reds. The last 
named has been specially bred for mar- 
ket and eggs without regard'to fancy 
markings and for this reason presents a 
variety of shades but it is a breed not to 
be overlooked by the farmer. 


WHAT MAY BE LEARNED BY EXPERI- 
ENCE. 


Probably there is altogether too much 
dependence upon the advice of others in 
the poultry business for some to succed, 
and while it is wise to read of all the ex- 
periences of those who have succeeded 
and failed, each one must row his own 
hoe. If we cannot profit by our own 
experience, it is useless to expect suc- 
cess with poultry. Others may guide 
us, but we have got to learn our lesson 
and make its application. Depend up- 
on your own exertions, observation, and 
intelligence, and then supplement this 
with the advice of those who have any- 
thing to say. That is the only true 
motto. I should say in regard to breeds 
that each one must not attempt to con 
fine himself to one simply upon the ad- 
vice of others. Select some of the half 
dozen most appropriate breeds, and try 
your hand at each. Then you will 
gradually find out what ones you like 
the best and can make the most from. 

But it is in the matter of feeding that 
this advice of depending upon yourself 
and studying your surroundings is the 
most applicable. There are, of course, 
certain standard feeds for chickens, such 





as corn, meal, and grain generally, which 


A. S$ or Curb \ Tl the sell- 
ce 


ing p of any horse 30 percent. You might just 


as well get full value for your horse. Cure him with 





Bony and annatura! enlargements, also all forms 
of Laseness yield readily to this remedy. It is cer- 
tain and snre in ite effects and cures without a 
biemish as it does not blister. 

Opdyke, Til, Dec. 17. 1897. 

Dear Sirs:—Enclosed find stamp for your Treatise on the 
Horse. 1 can truly recommend your Kendall's Spavin Cure, 
for I have used it for several years on Spavina, lints and 
lameness, it has always given good satisfaction, I am never 
without « bott eon band. Usemy name if desired, 

JAS. C MOORE, 
It works thousands of cures annuaily. Endorse- 
ments like the above are a guarantee of merit. 
Price, #3; six for $5. As a liniment for family use 
ithas noequal. Ask your druggist for KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN CURE, also “A Trea ise on the Horse,”’ the 


book free, or address 
DR. BR. J. KENDALL CO. ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 














évery One must possess to a certzin ex 
tent, but outside of this cheap but effec- 
tive substitutes must be found. Clam 
and oyster shells are all right for feeding 
to poultry that is raised along the sea 
coast, but for ope a thousand miles in- 
land it would hardly pay to go into the 
market and buy these shells. The price 
would more than eat up the profits 
obtained through their use. But there 
may be green bone, limestone, pebbles 
and rocks that could be broken up fine, 
and poultry would obtain nearly as good 
results from them. Those living near 
forests would find in the soil and leaves 
under the trees just the kind‘of dirt and 
food that chickens would enjoy. 

Proximity to large creameries enables 
some to utilize the skim milk on a large 
scale, while others would not be able to 
do this without paying to much for it. 
Small breeders on the outskirts of large 
cities can make contracts to receive the 
garbage and refuse daily, which would 
more than feed the poultry. At the 
same time it would give suck a varied 
diet that little else would be needed. 
Even small towns and villages have 
enough such refuse to support several 
large poultry farms. It is more a 
matter of studying and making the 
most of surrounding conditions and 
opportunities than of buying and rais- 
ing feed. Of course crops must be 
raised systematically for food, but the 
by-products of the farm, the house and 
the city and forest must be utilized to 
their utmost. 

ANnNtIg C, WEBSTER 











Patchen Wilkes, the sire of Joe 
Patchen, 2.0itg, is the horse selected by 
Artist Whitney for a model of the bronze 
ataine portraying thea American rrotrer 
which is to be sent to the Paris exposi 
tion. 





itis sard that io the New York mar 
ket now, horses that were fashionable 
three years ago, the docked tailed kind, 
have to go almost a begging, the rule 
being, the shorter the tail the shorter 
the price. 





C. W. Day of Skowhegan, bought last 
week of Byron Robinson of Cornviile, a 
chestnut gelding that promises to be a 
good one. The horse stands 16 hands 
and weighs 1,075 pounds. 





Melzer Eames of North Anson, has re- 
cently bought a 7-year-old driving horse 
by All So, dam a Drew mare. It stands 
15.3, weighs 1,050 pounds and is good 
limbed, good gaited, and fast. 





E. A. Bailey of Wiathrop, has pur- 
chased a handsome chestnut mare by 
Gen. Withers, of R. F. Parker of Skow 
hegan. He stands 153, weighs 1,050 
pounds and is a very valuable animal. 





The enterprisiug dealers of Augusta 
have placed a number of good horses the 
past few weeks and there are others left 
waiting customers. The stables of 
Messrs. Cummings, Prescott, Lee, Chis- 
am, Wadleigh, Malcolm and many others 
always hold some choice stock. 





Warrenton, Clatsop Co., 
Oregon, Mar. 2, *98, 
Dr. B. J. KENDALL Co. 
Gents:—Enclosed find stamp for your 
offer of a Treatise on the Horse and his 
Diseases. I have used your Kendall’s 
Spaviv Cure and think there is nothing 
like it. It is a wonderful medicine. 
Yours truly, H. G. Woop. 





We have been watching a well known 
horseman the past few weeks as he has 
sought to bring out the good qualities of 
a promising pair of well put-up horses. 
He took them a raw product, thin in 
flesh, tall and leggy, hardly broken to 
harness, but gradually he is transform- 
ing into a well built, stylish pair and in 
the finishing of his product for the mar- 
ket will realize good pay for time. 





It looks now as though Rigby Park 
might be sold to a syndicate at a nom- 
inal sum aud run in tlie interest of the 
foreign horse racing element. A mile 
track has been of little value to Maine 
breeders as a whole and will not be. The 
great stables and strings of horses out 
for the year’s campaign are the ones to 
reap the benefit of such a track and its 
privileges and these do not hail from 
Maine. 





The war in South Africa has called at- 
tention to one of the pressing needs of 
the British Empire. It is a horse adapt- 
ed to the requirements of the army. It 
is admitted that England and Ireland 
cannot supply the demand. Horses and 
mules have been sent from the United 
States to Africa, and prices have ad 
vanced in consequence thereof. If the 
war continues, the drain will be heavy 
and prices will still further advance. 





The years as they pass only serve to 
confirm the lesson that the growing of 
trotters us trotters is the poorest busi- 
ness the farmer can engage in while the 


growing of horses as borses is to-day 
one of the most promising lines of 





breeding. Speed is the result of training, 


the outcome of skill on the part of the! 
driver. ‘ction to a certain degree is 
natural. By this is meant that the nat- | 
ural action indicates what education may 
do through development. The man who 
realizes year after year from his colts is 
he who grows size, substance, style and 
a pleasing action. Once in a while a colt 
is dropped showing phenomenal powers 
but these are the exceptions. The colts 
maturing in Maine to day will attract by 
their size and well rounded condition as 
well as by their trappy action. Polish 
tells and this in a colt comes from grain 
and grooming. 





In an address before the Live Stock As- 
sociation at Texas, among other good 
things, Mr. John W. Springer said: “It 
may be set down with absolute certainty 
that the American horse never held as 
exalted a position as he does at the dawn 
of the twentieth century. We all re 


| joice that in the past two decades the 


inhuman work of being compelled to 
pull loaded street cars over slippery 
cobble stones in our great cities the world 
over has ceased, since electricity has 
dropped this yoke. We are now aiding 
to still further unshackle him from draw- 
ing the awful truck loads of the great 
cities, as the automobile will draw these 
heavy vehicles and still farther relieve 
the faithful animal. We shall place the 
horse where he belongs—shall give him 
mre freedom, sball honor him for what 
he has done in the ages past. In all 
ages history speaks of him, and the 
future will crown him as man’s fittest 
companion in the animal kingdom. His 
place sball be nearer the family. The 
horse shall ever stand for health, enjoy 
ment and life—true, honored and in- 
valuable. 





DATES CLAIMED FOR RIGBY RACES. 


The Maine Mile Track Association at 
its last meeting has selected the dates 
for Rigby as follows: 
1013, August 7-10, September 11-14, 
October 9-12. This has been to protect 
those who may come into possession, the 
present bondholders having decided to 
dispose of their interest. Mr. Burnham 
refuses to act longer as president and 
Mr. Chas. H. Milliken was elected. 





CHANGE OF FOOD CRAVED. 


The horse’s craviee for change of food 
depends, as a rule, on the fact that the 
fodder habitually consumed is not suffi- 
cient for the requirements of the system. 
In this case the condition of the food, its 
being too dry, too hard, or too moist, or 
the proportion or number of its consti 
tuents or elements will probably be at 
fault; forin health the nearer the food 
is to perfection, the less will be the de- 
sire for change. 

Thus it is found that the craving for 
vegetable food shown by a foal increases 
with age, and that many species of ani 
mals live almost exclusively on one par- 
ticular kind of diet. Although the horse 
inastate of nature might appear to be 
a one-food, a solely grass-feeding animal, 
grasses differ from each other in their 
naiure aud Composition. A siudy of the 
analyses of grasses and grains shows ur 
that deficiency of constituents in one 
food may besupplied by feeding on other 
foods. 

As regards the food of the horses, the 
transition from a state of nature to life 
under civilized conditions is chiefly one 
from green food to dry food, and from 
food poor in nitrogeneous matter to one 
rich in that conetitnent. The means fo: 
remedying any ill effects to health from 
such a transition are self-evident. It 
goes without saying that, as a rule, the 
less the desire shown by a horse to 
change his food, the more suitable will 
it be to meet bis requirements, supposing 
that he is in strong work. 





STALLION FEES. 


Recognizing fully the right of the stal- 
lion owner to set whatever price he may 
fancy upon the service of his horse, 
there are still some hard facts which 
may well be considered. 

Breeding has come well nigh to a 
standstill, as the result of the intem 
perate breeding a few years ago when 
the craze for a flyer swept every other 
consideration out of mind, aod with the 
certainty of a better market to come it 
seems fair and right to urge that steps 
be taken to arouse an interest in this im- 
portant line of work. Various expe- 
dients have been tried but the one which 
will be most effective is a low service fee 
for good horses. 

The farmers of the state have met 
with many difficulties daring the past 
few years and to bind to a fee of fifty 
dollars for service, has sent, and will 
send, many an owner of a good mare to 
patronizing an inferior horse or prevent 
breeding altogether. The demand is for 
good stock and for "this to be grown 
there must be good blood and quality in 
the sires, and if the service fees of these 
seem to be prohibitive, a barrier is fixed 
which is an injury to the stallion owner 
as well as the farmer. Last year horses 
held at a service fee of fifteen to twenty- 
five dollars did a large business. This year 
it will be the same but the number of 
these, worthy of patronage, is far too 
small for the good of the industry. Once 
get started and let the colts of the right 
class and type begin to multiply and the 
fees can be raised. Out of their neces- 
sities many a man has refused to incur 
the obligation of the larger fee and so 
not bred at all, and it looks as though 
concessions on the part of stallivn 
owners might be the readiest and surest 
way to quicken breeding and bring back 
the demand of former years for choice 
sires. Surely it is a step worthy of con- 
sideration. 
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June 12-15, July}. 


REATEST PREMIUM OFFER 


OF THE YEAR. 


A Regular Dewey Victory. 


The Career and Triumphs of Admiral Dewey 
Absolutely Free, in Combination with 
The Woman’s Home Companion 
and the Maine Farmer. 


The Career and Triumohs 


—-or — 


ADMIRAL DEWEY, 


Being 2 full aud authentic account of the thrilling career of the hero of Manila, 
including bis ancestry, boyhood and education, his distinguished services during 
the Civil War, his services in organizing and equipping the new navy, his glorious 
victory in Manila Bay, and his triumphal journey home. These are only a few of 
the points which are treated at great length. 


WAITED 40 YEARS FOR HIS OPPORTUNITY 


The story of there years of waiting and of preparation is of thrilling interest 
and READS LIKE ROMANCE. The work abounds in incidents and anecdotes, 
and is written in a charming style. It is an incentive to patriotism and a lesson in 


OVER 140 2252" ILLUSTRATIONS, 





OVER | 4p EXCLUSIVE 


No book of biography ever issued has been so finely illustrated. Some of the 
illustrations are special drawings, many are historic pictures, and by far the greater 
number are actual photographs, All are instructive and pleasing, as well as accu- 
rate and authentic. There are nearly 300 large pages, 6 by 8 inches in size, and 
substantially bound in artistically decorated cover. 

EVERYBODY WANTS A LIFE OF ADMIRAL DEWEY. 
This is a chance to get one absolutely free. See offer below. 


WE GIVE $2.50 WORTH FOR $1.50, 


THIS IS THE GREATEST BARGAIN EVER OFFERED. 


° #1.00 a year 
1.00 a year 
560 a copy 


$2.50 


The Maine Farmer, Regular Price . ° 
The Woman’s Home Companion, Regular Price 
The Career and Triumphs of Admiral Dewey, Worth 


Total Value of All Three 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
"] printed on fine paper and profusely illus- 
trated. It gives 32 to 44 pages a month, 
each page 11 by 16 inches, and a new and beautiful cover in colors every issue. Its 
aditors and contributors are the most popular American writers; in short, it is an 
ideal family magazine, magnificently illustrated. Its regular departments are ed- 
ited by experts aud are full of interest. As a home magazine it bas no superiors 
and few, if any, equals, The regular price is one dollar a year, and it has over 
325,000 subscribers. For a free sample copy address the Woman's Home Compan- 
ion, Springtield, Ohio, 





is the Queen of Home Magazines. It is 


The publishers of the above paper, in order to introduce it to the readers of 
the MAINE FARMER, have made us an unusually low price, which enables ue to 
make the above grand clubbing offer. REMEMBER, we Maine Farmer gives the 
Dewey Book absolutely free as an inducement for new subscribers and renewcls 
when they order both the Maine Farmer and the Woman’s Home Companion. .The 
price, $1.50, is very low indeed for the two papers alone, and the whole offer is the 
most liberal we have ever made. If you have already paid in advance, take advan- 
tage of this great offer anyhow, and your subscription will be extended one year 
from the present date of expiration. We want every reader of the Farmer to take 
advantage of this liberal offer. Send in your subscription at once. 





powwecesencoccocecsoescesoesenetos 
Elmwood 
= rench | Coach Stud. 


PROPERTY OF ==} 


J. . SANBORN, LEWISTON JNCT., ME. 


Half-bred harness horses, ready for city work, always 
on hand, in pairs or singly, of solid colors. 


; IMPORTED STALLIONS FOR SERVICE: 


ens & 3768S 000 


a9 be 
2 


: Gomare 134, Lothaire 979, Telemaque 515, 


ws 


e PURE BRED YOUNG STALLIONS FOR G&G. 
= 


7 
SEND FOR NEW CaTaluaos.. 





I will offer to purchase foals 


SPECIAL OFFER. | 
sired by my stallions Gemare or 


Lothaire, from mares approved by ue, which mares must be sound and 





healthy and of good conformation, foals to be delivered at my stock farm 
when five months old, sound and without blemish, and in good, healthy, 
. growing condition. 


: J. S. SANBORN, Lewiston Jct., Me. 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSPSELSSSESSESESE 8EB8E80 


+6 Fairview Farm Jerseys & 
FOR SALE. 


randson of the famous 





A great Br ow 
Bessje. Bull calf dropped Sept. 18, 99; solid 
color, black tongue and switch. Sire, Brown 
Bessie’s Son luth, a winner at Toronto, Min- 
neapolis, Springfield, Indianapolis and 8t. 
Louis state fai's last fali, Bythegreat Brown 
Bessie’s Son. Dam. Una May, an exceedingly 
rich cow, by Mt. Pleasant Flourian. Write 
for price to Fairview Farm, Skowhegan, Me. 

). POOLER. 


LY |GRANT FARM JERSEYS, 


“Blood of the World's Fair Winners.” 
Stock for sale at all times. Address 


GRANT FARM, GARDINER, ME. 
LOW ELL’S 
Barred Plymouth Rocks Rose Comb 
Brown Leghorns are bred for 7 and 
e 
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IF You Want a Good Horse 


-++-BUY OF.... 


H. F. CUMMINGS, 


East Side, Augusta, Me. 





and 


f beauty. As I need room I will sell good cock- 
PRICES TO SUIT... erels lon $1.50 each; extra fine ones for $2.00 
QUALITY GUARANTEED, | ¢ach. Ten good Leghorn cockerels at $1 00 





each. A few choice trios at $3.00 and $4.00 
DR. J. WALTER STEWART, pertrio. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Weterinarian. 


HONORARY GRADUATE, VETERINARY SURGEON 
AND DENTIST: 

Treats all diseases of domesticated animals 

All calls will receive prompt attention. Of- 

fice at residence, 17 School St., Waterville, 














The IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


hatches all the fertile eggs; is 
simple, durable and easily oper- 
sted; 168 page catalogue contain- 








Maine. Telephone 53-3. ing information and testimonia) : 
City Veterinary Hospital, 27 Silver St. Sent free. GEO. ERTEL CO., QUINCY, ILL. 
BO YOU WANT GOOD HORSES? Great Hatches 
Buy of W, M. PRESCOTT, MONITOR INCUBATORS 
are thoroughly succ.asfol, self regulating, 


Spencer's Stable, Augusta, Me, 


He has draft, road and business horses of 
extra quality on hand at all times, for sale or 
exchange 


t for the Richardson Co.'s Buckeye 
Mower, and U. 8. Separator. 


easily operated by unskilled person. Guaran- 
teed satisfactory, Circylars free. Our big 
catalogue telle it all. Mailed for a stamp, 

e Noniter(e., Box T, Noodus, towa, 


DON’T SET HENS THE SAME OLD WAY. 
The Natural Hen Incubator beats the old 











Come and 4 
plan 3 tol. 100 Hatch ly $2. 
see me 26tf cial introductory o er, Agents wanted, Semel 
THE PERFECTION our ress for circular today. J. C. GALE, 
1 womsz Tai, TIE binds | £0: Box 284, Lowell. Mass. 8tI2 
fast. Btood the test of 10 FOR Ss 
years. 800,000 sold. Made ALE. 
“ye of polished metal. Can't . 
¢ wearout. Don't take « sub- A lot of heavy paper, just the thing 
stitute. Agents wanted. Sam- 


for sheathing. Price low. Call at the 
MAINE FARMER OFFICE. 


pie 20 cents. 
Des Moines Novelty Co., W 123 4th St., Des Moines, la 




















































AUNT JENNY’ VALENTINE, 


BY FLORA M. SEARLES. 


There were once two little boye, Ra) b 
and Ernest Pendleton. They were = 
bad boys at all, but they did something 
at one time which I have always thought 
was rather naughty, and though it had 
the very best pussible ending it was hot 
through any inte: tion of theirs, 

In a little, white cottage, not far from 
their home, lived a widow who wag not 
a bit fond of boys. She would seoig 
them whenever they went to her house 
or she went to theirs, and cal) them 
“miserable creatures,” and “little gin. 
pers;’’ and what made it seem a great 
deal worse, she was their own aunt, their 
father’s sister. 

So one February afternoon Ernest and 
Ra!pb sbook all the money from their 
banks. Then going down town the 
purchased two valentines, one as pretty 
and dainty as any in the big store, the 
other as ridicslous as they could fing. 

As I said before, these boys were rot 
bad—in fact, almost everybi dy thought 
them very gcod,—and it was really un. 
just for their aunt to treat them go, But 
what do you think they did with those 
velentipves? Why, they wrote on the 
pretty one, “We send this because we 
love you,—Ralph and Ernest Pendle 
ton; and on the other, “Aunt Jenny 
we think you awful cross, and we send 
this horrid old thing because we think jt 
looks just like you.”” They did not sign 
any name to this. 

“I guess that will make her mag 
enough,” said Ralph. “I don’t care, it 
will pay her back, anyhow,” Ernest Te 
pliec, They then directed one to their 
grardmotber, and one to their aunt and 
carried them to the postoffice, 

Aunt Jenny was washing dishes the 
next morning, when the postman broucht 
her mail. Drying her hands on a towe! 
and muttering something about being 
hothered, she sat.down to read her let. 
ters. 

“What is this, wondei?” she said. 
holding up a large envelope. “Some. 
trick, I dare say. Nobody ever writes 
to me unless they are obliged to. I de 
clare!” she exclaimed a moment later 
“if it isn’t a valentine! and such a 
beauty, too! I never saw a prettier one 
in my life. Who in the world could 
have sent a valentine to me? I have not 
had one since I was eighteen,” and Aunt 
Jenny’s thoughts went back to her girl- 
hood days. It was some time before 
she was finally reminded where she wag 
by a tear that coursed down her wrinkled 
cheek and dropped upon her hand. With 
a quick start, she brushed away another 
that was quickly following it. 

“I didn’t know I was euch a goose,” 
she said, “sitting and crying over a val- 
entine, and letting my dishwater yet 
cold.” 

Then for the first time she saw these 
words: 

‘‘We send this because we love you.— 
Ralph and Ernest Pendleton.”’ 

“Ralph and Ernest Pendleton love me! 
What nonsense! I don’t believe a word 
of it.” But after reading the words 
over again, her voice softened as she 
continued: 

“Well, that is what it says; ‘I don’t 
see why they should care anything about 
me, though; I never gave them any rea- 
son to that Tecan think of. I euppesed I 
was the last person in the world whom 
anybody loved, let alone those boys. I 
don’t understand it at all; either they 
are trying to heap coals of fire on my 
cross old head, ox I have tiisjudged thei 
feelings toward me,” and again Aunt 
Jenny wiped away a tear. 

Just then Grandma Pendleton entered 
thervom. Auul Jenny ivoked up with 
some confusion, “Good morning, 
mother,’ she said. ‘*That?’’ she re- 
plied to grandma’s query, ‘well, you 
will hardly credit it, but that is a valen- 
tine, and though I am almost ashamed 
to own it, it has made me feel quite 
young.” 

An hour later when grandma rose to 
go, Aunt Jenny passed her 2 letter, di- 
rected to Ralph and Ernest, to be lett at 
the post: flice as she went along. 

When the dear old lady reached home, 
she found a valentine for her, and aa she 
read the words: ‘‘Aunt Jenny, we think 
you awful cross, end we send this horrid 
old thing because we think it looks just 
like you,” she quietly smiled. 

“T am glad,” she said, “that Jenny 
did not receive this, I have not seen her 
so happy since Richard died. I would 
not, for a good deal, have her know that 
the pretty valentine was not iutended 
for her.” 


Grandma knew what Ernest and Ralph 
thought of their aunt, and she was glad 
they had made a mistake in directing 
the envelopes, and that no one had re 
ceived the “horrid old thing’? but her- 
self; for she did not care, and, as she 
said, “It would have embittered Jenny 
as much as the other one has pleased 
her.” 

That same afternoon, [Ernest 
running into the house with a letter. 
“Ralpb!? he called, “where are you? 
See! I have a letter here for us.’’ 

“Where from?” asked Ralph, looking 
up from the book he was reading. 

“Just listen to this: ‘Aunt Jenny Rob- 
inson requests the pleasure of your 
company on this evening, February 14th, 
1890, from 5 till 8.’” ; 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Ralph, ‘It 18 
some kind of trick or trap to get even 
with us for sending that valentine to 
her. I shall not goa step.” : 

“Nor I,” returned his brother; a nice 
way she took to come it over us, wasn't 
ii? But we know you of old, Mrs. Rob- 
inson.’ i 

“Halloo, you have not read it all, 
said Ralph. 5 

“Why, so I haven’t,” and Ernest read: 
‘My dear nephews, I was very much 
pleased with the pretty token you sent 
me this morning, and still more so wit 
the assurance that you sent it because 
you loved me. I fear I do not dese ve 
it, but if you will come over this eveD 
ing, I will see that you have a good time. 
Aunt Jenny.” h 

“Ob, my goodness! cried Ralph, 
“we've sent the homely one to grandms: 
what will she think?” 

Another moment and they wer 


running towards grandma’s a8 ot 6 


Ap 


came 


had happened just as it did, how pleased 
Aunt Jenny was, that she had a? 
them to her house to repay them a 
their kindness, and when she had a 
ished the boys had decided to accept t 
invitation. 

As all boys like good things, Mrs. poet 
inson’s supper was pronounced & § 
cess. 

“And I didn’t know,” said Ernest 
he was telling his mamma about it - 
wards, “that auntie could be 80 ck 
She was as good as could be, let «| he 
at pictures, and play games; - felt 
didn’t scold us either. Ralph and oe 
kind of mean all the time, thoug .. 
think we hadn’t intended to give *< 
pretty valentine in the first place. o - 
mamma,” he added, “I am glad we t 


0 
to get even with folks, we are going k 
doit by being kind to them, for =e thio 
that it is the best way = the wor 

Aunt Jenny never knew ° 
take, and, once opening her heart to th 
children, she was a favorite amo 
ever after. 
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She has entered the City of pure delight, 

"By the side of the jasper sea, | 

Where iu spotless garments of pearly white, 
She will welcome you and me. 


inks I se her radiant face 
—* before the throne she stands, 
Or takes a seat 10 the highest place, 
A harp within her hand! 


To loved ones left on the distant shore, 
‘Mid loneliness, sorrow and pain, 

Missing her presence and counsel sore, 
But knowing their loss is her gain. 


[hear again her cheerful voice— 
The prize is beyond the cost; : 
Make the cross of Christ your earthly choice 
And let not a moment be lost. 


To the sharer of her transient joy 

He who smoothed life’s rugged way 
And found her, gold without alloy 

In bright or darkest day— 


Be faithful just a few more years 
There’s a crown awaiting you; 
Just a few more prayers, & few more tears. 
And Heaven will open to view. 
M. H. 





KINDNESS. 


Wedo not need a large store of this 
world’s goods to be able to dispense 
kindness bountifully to our neigabors. 
We nave all felt with Shakespeare, ‘‘’Tis 
akind of good deed to say well; and yet 
words are no deeds.” 

The expression of loving sympathy and 
interest in another’s pleasure or sorrow, 
the word of strengthening counsel or 
generous praise, even the glance of com- 
passion or comprehension may do more 
to cheer and help than a substantial gift. 
There are burdens which can be light- 
ened by those intangible offerings that 
could not be lifted by the most costly 
present. 

Life brings us in contact with many 
sorrowful hearts. We who are no longer 
young know that the patience which is 
born of experience is meant to be shared 
with others who have not yet learned 
the lesson that grief brings to their 
elders. Ifthe spirit of loving kindness 
reigns in our hearts, we will find many 
ways of manifesting it. They seem too 
trifling to enumerate; indeed, they are 
sosmall that each one must find them 
for herself and watch for them, or they 
will escape her. A few stitches taken 
for a tired mother whose hands are more 
than full with the care of children and 
household, fruit, flowers and vegetables 
gathered from our abundance and sent 
to those who cannot afford to buy them; 
the magazine or newspaper which has 
ministered to our own enjoyment, for- 
warded to the lonely country home, 
where it will be a treat joyfully wel- 
comed—these seem such small contribu- 
tions to the heap of happiness that many 
of us who hold them in our hands forget 
toadd them to it. Yet they are all of 
greater value than the cup of cold water 
whose bestowal was singled out for com- 
mendation. ; 

Our kindly ministrations must be 
mixed with tact, or we shall hurt more 
often than we help. Favors must be 
gently offered, not cast at the recipient. 
The doing of them must be considered 
48 a privilege to ourselves, not as a bene- 
fit conferred upon another. We must 
be willing to help people in their own 
way, doing as they wish, not as we con- 
sider best, viewing the matter from their 
standpoint, and trying, as far as possible, 
to put ourselves in their places. True 
kindness of heart teaches a delicacy of 
feeling that enables us to deal with 
others as we shou!d wish to be dealt 
With ourselves, Kindness may run into 
excess, like any other virtue, and become 
officiousuess, This will not happen if it 
is kept in check by the invaluable com- 
Mon sense, which has been rightly de- 
fined as “sense about common things.” 

Meddlesome persons are as trying as 
Mosquitoes, and as such must be kept at 
4 distance. When our kind offices are 
Tejected, we may suspect that we have 
been too pressing in our attentions, and 
look well to onr doings to see where the 
fault lies, 

We all desire to be loved. The heart 
overflowing with kindness that mani- 
fests itself in constant helpfulness, cour- 
tesy and good will to those around it, 
Wins love, The kind face is an irresisti- 
ble attraction, the kindly manner brings 
4 answering thrill of warm regard from 
those who come under its influence. 
The kind word is always appreciated. 

The little, nameless, unremembered 
‘cts of kindness and of love” leave an 
‘mpress on the countenance that inspires 
instant confidence, and charms all hearts, 


er them securely and surely with 
© strong cords of love. ADDIE. 





TEMPERANCE. 


We have often wondered whether it 
might not be true that some temperance 
“dvocates accomplish less than they 


migkt in the way of persuasion and con 
viction because they pitch their appeals | 
in too high ‘a key. When we read a 
temperance article we expect to finda 
graphic portrayal of the drunkard’s 
course and doom. The leading argu- 
ment in most temperance trac‘s, books 
and lectures is drawn from the con 
sideration that even the most moderate 
drinker is in danger of bec ming a sot 
We hava no disposition to depreciate the 
force of this appeal. To our own minds 
it is very strong. There is certainly 
grave peril that the first glass may b- 
the beginning of a habit which will ulti 
mately ca:ry its victin to a drunkard’s 
grave. 

But there is another line of appeal for 


temperance that also has weight, 
namely, the consideration that when 
alcoholic stimulants are not used in 


what would be called ‘“excess’’, their 
use, except when itis purely medicinal, 
almost inv riably involves weakened 
nerves, lessened capacity for work, less 
resilience against physical and moral 
strains, and less power to grasp the real 
prizes of life. We believe that it can be 
demonstrated that there is many a man 
in an inferior position simply because he 
has formed the habit of moderate in 
dulgence in alcohol. In some crisis of 
his personal history when the clear 
sightedness, sound judgment and cour- 
age were needed for him to see his 
opportunity, and make the most of it, he 
failed because he was not quite the man 
he might have been if he had not weak- 
ened his natural powers by this indul- 
gence. We pity the men who cannot 
give their children the advantages they 
would like to, whose wives are domestic 
drudges, and who are the first to be 
compelled to submit to a reduction of 
pay when “the times are hard.” But 
when we find that the man has been 
used to his own glass of beer or toddy 
we wonder if a knowledge of his life- 
history would not show that his lack of 
the quality which bridges the chasm be- 
tween almost and quite a success, may 
not be found in the indulgence which he 
fancied could never do him any harm. 
We are persuaded that an argument 
for total abstinence lies in this direction 
of which our ordinary temperance teach - 
ing does not make nearly enough. Every 
ambitious young man desires to make 
his way in the world, to be a man among 
mep, to win the love of a good woman, 
and to be able to support her in honor 
and comfort. The wine cup and the 
glass of beer may or may not presage 
the formation of a habit which will drag 
a man down tothe depths of dishonor. 
But whether they do or not, if the best 
accredited results of medical research 
are worth anything, the formation of the 
drink habit, though one may never in- 
dulge to “excess,” means a discounting 
of one’s personal capacity and force in 
the inevitable competitions of life, which 
may mean all the difference between a 
successful career and the failure, for 
which no one can exactly account, but 
which every observer is forced to 
acknowledge.— Gospel Banner. 





ABOARD AN ELECTRIC LAUNCH. 





BY HATTIE LUMMIS, 
It really was not a spot where one 
would expect to overhear a temperance 
lecture, this gay little watering-place on 
the Pacific coast where tourists from all 
parts of the country meet for a few days, 
treat each other like old friends, and 
then separate with the chances against 
their meeting again in this world. it 
was such a party which was enjoying a 
short ocean trip in a little electric 
launch, when a thoughtless joke turned 
the conversation into serious channels. 

“No, sir,” said the boatman, against 
whom the jest had been directed. “I 
don’t drink.” There was a dignity on 
his bronzed, kindly face that held the 
attention of his little audience, and he 
added earnestly, ‘‘Whiskey and my busi- 
ness don’t go together.” os 

“T guess it wouldno’t do for a boatman 
to get drunk,” admitted the man who 
had started the subject. 

“It wouldn’t do for him to drink at 
all,” returned the boatman, sticking to 
his point. ‘For this kind of work he 
needs all the brains he’s got. In my 
opinion he’s unfit for it after he’s taken 
the first glass.” 

“Same way in my profession,” said a 
doctor from Denver. “Every physician 
should be a teetotaler, and so should 
every surgeon. It’s a kind of work 
where the least clouding of the faculties, 
the slightest unsteadiness of the hand, 
may coast a life.” 

“I’m not a professional man,” said a 
keen-eyed New Yorker with an unmis- 
takable air of prosperity, “but I’ve 
found that a fellow who succeeds in bus- 
iness. nowadays needs all the brains 
Nature gave him. More failures begin 
with wine suppers than in any other 
way, in my humble opinion.” 

The spectacled gentleman in the bow 
of the boat had listened with interest to 
these various bits of testimony. ‘I 
never take so much as a glass of wine,” 
he remarked, ‘‘but I know much concern- 
ing the wrecks drink makes of men. I’m 
a specialist on insanity. In about nine- 


tenths of my cases, insanity is due to 
the intemperate habits of the patient, or 
one of his parents.” 

The silence that followed was broken 
by the piping voice of a little boy. 
“But, papa, if drinking is good for all 
the bad things, and bad for the good 
things, why don’t people stop it?” 

And as nobody on board was wise 
enough to reply to that question, it is 
still waiting for an answer.—The Weekly 
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Painful 


Periods 


are overcome by Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound. 


Fifty thousand happy 
women testify to this in 
grateful letters to Mrs. 
Pinkham. 


Menstruation is a 
severe strain on a wo- 
man’s vitality. Uf it is 
painful something is 
wrong which 





| Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound | 





will promptly set right; if 
excessive or irregular 
write to Mrs. Pinkham, 
Lynn,Mass., for advice. 


Evidence ahounds that 
Mrs. Pinkham’s advice 
and medicine have for 
many years been helping 
women to he strong. No 
other advice is so un- 
varyingly accurate, no 
other medicine has such 
a record of cure. 








Life is made up of little things. He 
who travels over a continent must go 
step by step. He who writes a book 
must do it word by word; he who learns 
ascience must master it fact by fact, 
and principle. The happiness of life is 
made up of little courtesies, little kind- 
nesses; pleasant words, loving smiles, 
and good deeds. Oae ina million once 
in his life time may do an heroic action, 
but the little things which make up our 
life come every hour and every day. 





Have courage enough to review your 
own conduct, to condemn it where you 
detec: faults; to mend it to the best of 
your ability; to make good resolves for 
your guidance, and to keep them 
Speak kindly to all—menials and de. 
pendents. Never slight nor neglect the 
humblest individual. Remember that 
he is of as much importance to himself 
as you are to yourself, or asis the 
greatest man in the world. You have 
no right to hurt the feelings of any 
person. 
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THE REASON. 








Grandma Gruff said a carious thing, 
“Boys may whistle, but girls must sing,” 
That’s the very thing I heard her say 

To Kate, no longer than yesterday. 


“Boys may whistle.” Of course they may, 
If they pucker their lips the proper way; 
But for the life of me I can’t see 

Why Kate can’t whistle as well as me. 


“Boys may whistle, but girls must sing ;” 
Now I call that a curious thing. 

If boys can whistle, why can’t girls, too? 
It’s the easiest thing in the world to do. 


So if the boys can whistle and do it well, 
Why can’t girls—will somebody tell? 
Why can’t they do what a boy can do? 
That is the thing I should like to know. 


I went to father and asked him why 

Girls couldn’t whistle as well as I, 

And he said, “The reason that girls must sing 
Is because a girl’s a sing-ular thing.” 


And grandma laughed till I knew she’d ache 
When I said I thought it all a mistake. 
“Never mind, little man,” I heard her say. 
“They will make you whistle enough some 
day.” —New Orleans Picayune. 





Dear Youna Folks: As Miss Sanborn 
so kindly wrote such a nice piece about 
Miles Standish, I will write about the 
Indian princess. Pocahontas was the 
daughter of an Indian chief named 
Powhatan, who was an enemy to all 
white men. The great monarch of the 
country, Powhatan, was holding court 
on the left bank of York river. 

One day Capt. Smith and his men 
landed on York river where the Indians 
were. Then they began to build nice 
houses and plant crops, which surprised 
the Indians. The chief of the Indians 
often went to see the white men’s houses 
and to sell baskets and other little things 
to them. Sometimes he brought his 
little daughter with him. She was filled 
with wonder at such houses as the Eng 
lish built; she took a great liking to her 
new friends and they did toher. They 
gave her many pretty things to carry 
home. At last Powhatan began to grow 
saucy to the white men. He said, 
“Where did you come from and what 
are you doing in my country?” Then 














Capt. Smith said, “‘We came from across 


the ocean, and this country dves not be- 
long to you.” 

And last Capt. Smith and two of his 
men thought they would go out and look 
at the grounds of the Indians. The In- 
dians saw the white men looking round 
and they said “Do you see the white 
men looking at our grounds?” ‘They 
will soon want to take them from us; 
we must not let them.” So some of 
the Indians went out and killed the two 
men, and took Smith prisoner. They car- 
ried Smith through the Indians’ town 
and could not decide what to do with 
him, so they brought him back and took 
him into a large room; there were about 
200 Indians in the room. They all 
shouted at the entrance of Smith; all 
wanted to see him put to death, so they 
decided to put him to death. They 
rolled two large stones into the room 
and placed them in front of Powhatan, 
then as many as could laid hands on him 
and laid his head on the stone, being 
ready to beat his brains out. 

Pocahontas, the king’s dearest daugh- 
ter, when no entreaty could prevail, got 
his head in her arms, and laid her head 
on him to save him from death. Then 
Capt. Smith was brought into a room 
and they had a great feast. They served 
fried dogs and boiled potatoes. I donot 
think Mr. Smith felt much like eating. 
They gave him some nice things and sent 
him back to his people. 

Pocahontas and John Rolfe were mar- 
ried about the first of April, 1613. Rolfe 
and his wife sailed for England in 1616, 
and reached Plymouth the 12th of June. 
Pocahontas, known as Lady Rebecca since 
her baptism and conversion, was about to 
revisit her native country, when she was 
taken suddenly ill and died at Grave 
send. She caused no more sorrow by 
her unexpected death than joy to the 
beholders as she made so religious and 
godlyanend. She left one child, Thomas 
Rolfe, who afterwards resided in Vir- 
ginia. The venerable Powhatan died in 
1618. BEssIE BENNETT. 





Dear Boys and Girls: I am going to 
tell you about Patrick Henry. He was 
fond of music and learned to play the 
flute and violin, and often at the country 
parties he played the fiddle for many a 
jolly “old Virginia reel,” which was the 
most popular dance in those days. Pat- 
rick’s school days ended when he was 15 
years of age. When he was 17 years of 
age he met and fell in love with a farm- 
er’s daughter, and when he was 18 years 
old he married Mr. Shelton’s daughter. 

One day after the wedding, Mr. John 
Henry and Mr. Shelton met, and between 
them gave the young people a small 
farm. When Patrick Henry was 24 years 
old be set to work to study law. For 
six weeks or two months he sbut him- 
self in with a few law books, ard then 
he went before the board of examiners 
and asked them if he did not know 
enough to practice law. He told them 
how much he had read, and they laughed 
at him, but on talking with him they 
found that he knew so much that a law- 
yer needed to know, that two of them 
gave their consent. 

The first speech that Patrick made he 
was very nervous, as it was his first case. 
Presently, he saw the learned and elo- 
quent Rev. Henry, Patrick’s uncle, 
drive up, and the young lawyer dashed 
out and said, ‘‘Sir,] have spoken never 
in my life, and your presence will only 
add to my embarrassment, and for my 
sake I beg you go away.” His uncle 
said, ‘Patrick, I am surprised to find 
you arrayed against the ministry.”” Now 
came Patrick’s turn. He aroseand stood 
a moment in an awkward manner, and 
then he began and faltered in his speech. 
The people exchanged glances and 
winked’ at each other, but his whole 
being changed as he proceeded, and it is 
said that his old father almost sank be- 
hind the bench in shame when he first 
began. 

I have written so much I will close for 
this time. I am 11 years old. When 
did Jenny Lind die and how old was 
she? I will write again if I see this in 
print. I remain yours truly, 

Eva M. DRESSER. 








Dear Boys and Girls: I have never 
written for the Maine Farmer before. I 
am a girl 17 years old. I weigh 163 Ibs. 
Can any of you beat that? I have three 
sisters and one brother, who is the 
youngest of us all. I am the oldest. My 
father has taken this paper ever since I 
can remember. Seeing a request in the 
Maine Farmer of Jan. 25, by Mary O. 
Sanbdorn, for something about Pocahon- 
tas, I have written something in reply. 

Powhatan, the head chief of the neigh- 
boring tribes, gave the colony a great 
deal of trouble during the-tirst Thomas 
Dale’s time. His daughter, Pocahontas, 
who, asa child, had often played near 
the palisades of Jamestown, and had 
shown herself friendly to Captain Sinith 
and others in their trips among the In- 
dians, was now a woman grown. While 
she was visiting a chief, an English cap- 
tain named Argall hired that chief with 
a copper kettle to betray her into his 
hands. Argall took her a captive to 
Jamestown. Here a white man by the 
name of John Rolfe married her, after 
she had received Christian baptism. 
This marriage brought about peace be- 
tween Powhatan and the Eaglish settlers 
in Virginia. 

When Dale went back to England in 
1616, he took with him some of the In 
dians. Pocahontas, who was now called 
“The Lady Rebecca,” and her husband 
went to Eogland with Dale. Pocahontas 
was called a princess in England, and re- 
ceived much attention. But she died 
when about to start back to the colony, 
leaving a little son. Jonn Rolfe, hus 
band of Pocahontas, was the first Eag- 
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lishman to raise tobacco in Virginia. 
Thif he did in 1612. Tobacco brought a 
large price inthat day. The people there 
could not make a living from tobacco, 
but it helped to make the colony suc- 
cessful. But in 1616 there were only 350 
English people in all North America. 

I wish some of the young folks would 
write something about the coming of the 
Pilgrims. I should be very pleased to 
hear from some of the girls and boys. 1 
will write again if [ see this is printed in 
the paper. Appie A. LEARNED. 





Dear Young Folks: I have never writ- 
ten to the Farmer before. I will write 
about Queen Victoria. On the 24th 
of May, 1819, a baby girl was born in the 
ancient palace of Kensington. Her father 
and mother were the Duke and Duchess 
of Kent, and her grandfather was King 
George the Third, then the sovereign of 
Great Britain. The little princess was 
named Alexandrina Victoria, and during 
her girlhood was called Diina. When 
the young Princess was thirteen some 
one told her that some day she might be 
Queen, and she replied, ‘If the honor is 
great, the responsibility is greater.” 
About this time, she visited Brighton on 
the seashore, the Malvern hills, and the 
Isle of Wight, with her mother, and is 
described as a graceful girl, with flaxen 
hair, and large blue eyes and ruddy 
cheeks. Early on the morning of June 
20, 1837, two gentlemen drove hurriedly 
from Windsor Castle where King Wil- 
liam IV had just died, to Kensington 
Palace, where the Princess Victoria, io 
ber nineteenth year, lay fast asleep. The 
lady in waiting said she was asleep. 
The Lord Chamberlain said, ‘‘We are 
here on business of state to the Queen, 
and her sleep must give place to that.” 
In a few minutes, the Princess came 
down in her white nightdress, a shawl 
around her shoulders, her eyes moist 
with tears but perfectly calm. Lord 
Conyngham told their errand, and the 
young Queen’s first words as she turned 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, were, 
“I ask your Grace to pray for me.”’ Then 
the three knelt down in that early morn- 
ing hour, before the God of heaven. and 
thus the reign of Queen Victoria was 
begun. I think Queen Victoria is a very 
nice woman. I will now close by asking 
Bessie Bennett if she will correspond 
with me by writing first. I have seen 
some of Bessie Bennett's letters, and I 
like them very much. Good bye, 

PRUDIE McKECHNIE. 

Rowley, Mass. 





Dear Young Folks: 1 will write about 
the Declaration of Independence. The 
Declaration of Independence was signed 
July 4th, 1776, by John Hanoock, the 
President of Congress, and published on 
the same day; but not until the 2d of 
August after it had been engrossed were 
the names of the other members affixed 
to it. If the Declaration of. Independ- 
ence was the greatest thought of that 
age, itis moat interesting to learn the 
great man who first conceived the 
thought. That man was Samuel Adams, 
He lived in Boston. When King George 
sent his soldiers to crush the liberty- 
loving people of that city, Samuel Adams 
and the people gathered in Fanueil Hall 
nearly every day to talk over the danger 
of losing their liberty. If I see this in 
print I will write again. I wish some of 
the girls would write tome. I am 11 
years old, and my name is 5 

GERALDINE GERTRUDE WHITMAN 





Dear Boys and Girls: As Mary O. San- 
born asked for something about Poca. 
hontas in the Jan. 25th issue of; the 
Maine Farmer I will write something 
about her even if I never have written to 
the Maine Farmer before. She was an 
Indian girl and her father, whose name 
was Powhatan, was a chief. When Cap- 
tain John Smith was captured by the 
Indians he was taken tu Powhatan and 
he ordered his warriors to knock Smith’s 
brains out. His head was laid on a flat 
stone and just as the warrior raised the 
club to strike Pocahontas ran up and 
put her arms around Smith’s head and 
the warrior didn't dare to strike. Pow- 
hatan wasn’t angry with his daughter 
but he told her he would spare Smith’s 
life. A number of years later she was 
married to John R>lfe, an Eaglishman 
who came over to Virginia. 

MAMIE DaAvIs. 





I think the children’s letters very good 
and interesting even to older people 
One can really learn ancient things from 
many. I used to write simple letters for 
your paper a few years ago, and through 
it I had at one time about forty corre- 
spondents, of which one I always have 
kept. She has sent me nice presents 
and was a good friend. She died last 
winter and although we never met I 
mourned my loss. She died a Christian. 
I now correspond with her sister in 
Brunswick, Me. L. E. Smita. 

We are grateful for such words of ap- 
preciation and are sure the young people 
will try more than ever to interest both 
old and young.—Eb. 





Dear Boys and Girls: I have never 
written to the Maine Farmer before. I 
am eight years old and I am going to 
school. I like the stories and letters 
very much. I take a magazine named 
The Favorite, for girls and boys from 
six to ten or eleven. If any of you want 
to take it, please write to Pauline Han- 
son, Sanford, Maine, Box 115, and I will 
send youasample copy. This last time 
it was a patriotic number with lovely 
stories of great men and by getting so 
many subscribers you can get most any- 
thing. If you send in soon enough you 
will get the last number and it has a 
premium list that tells what you can 
get. PAULINE HANSON. 





We publish more of the Pocahontas 
letters in this issue. As all were good, 
we did not like to omit any, but I think 
we have had enough sow and all must 
have learned something about the “Lady 
Rebecca.”’ I hope we shall continue to 
have lettsrs about different authors and 
various things. If too many write about 
the same person, it isa little wearisome 
after a time. We like to have you, in 
your own language, tell us about the 
books you are reading. We have several 
good letters we shall publish later. We 
think the children will enjoy reading 
‘Aunt Jenny’s Valentine” on the 6:h 
page. Ep. 





Beauty Is Blood Deep. 

Clean blood means a clean skin. No 
beauty without it. Cascarets, Candy Cathar- 
tic clean your biood and keep it clean, by 
stirring up the lazy liver and driving all im- 

urities from the body, Begin to-day to 

nish pimples, boils, blotches, blackheads, 
and that sickly bilious complexion by taking 
ts,—beauty for ten cents. All drug- 





gists, satisfaction quaranteed, Me. 25¢, 50c. 











Child 
Healthy childrerf are good because they 
feel good. 
child. 
child 
health. 
bowels, make rich, red blood, bring color 


to the cheeks, sparkle to the eves and 
vigor to the body. It is the ‘‘TRUE Tonrc”’ 


rue’s Elixir 


A pale, peevish, fretful, feverish 
neecs 


It 


is wholly vegetable and therefore safe. 
tested by 48 years household use and there- 
fore reliable. 
tle. 35 cents. 
Diseases.”’ 

DR. J. F. TRUE & CO., Auburn, Me. 


A ‘‘bad”’ child is never a well 


TRUE’S ELIXIR to restore 
will tone the upset stomach and 


It is 


Ask your druggist for a bot- 
Write for ‘‘Children and their 
Sent free. 
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THE MAINE FARMER, $1.00 
THE HOUSEKEEPER, 
BUCKEYE COOKERY, 





ALL FOR 


$1.50 


50 
50 
$2.00 





A DELIGHTFUL COMPANION. 


“THE HOUSEKEEPER,” the pioneer American woman’s journal, has been phblished at 


Minneapolis, Minn., since 1877, and is now enterin 
brighter and better than ever. 
wide reputation. 


It is edited by Mrs. 
More than 140,000 women subscribe for “‘The Housekeeper” because it is 


upon its twenty-third year, larger, 
ffie W. Merriman, an able writer of 


a delightful home companion, It caters to the wants of housewives who personally super- 
intend their household affairs, great numbers of whom must, in some way, manage to do 
much with little. No other domestic magazine is so prolific of practical suggestions. To 
the prudent housewife it is invaluable, because its helpfal hints enable her to make the 


most of all the means at her command. : 
miliar with the science of household financiering in al! its branches 


No one can read its columns without becoming fa- 


It discusses both the 


ideal and practical sides of home life in the most entertaining way. Its department de- 


voted to marketing and cooking is especially valuable 
ions, Fancy Work, Home _ Talks, 


The departments of Fiction, Fash- 


Mothers’ Council. Toilet, Entertainments, wh ane ma = | 


News and Comment, Our Young Folks, Queries and Replies, etc.. etc., each present unrival 


features. 


cover design each month is a work of art. 


The Best Cook Book 
of Them All. 





Over 535 Pages, Octavo, Illustrated. 
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the kitcheu. 


It is a thirty-six page monthly, beautifully illustrated with half-tone plates. Its 
Price 50 cents a year. 


BUCKEYE COOKERY 


More than 750,000 Copies Have Been Sold. 


_ Buckeye Cookery is now used in 750,000 homes 
in the United States. Its clear, common sense, 
practical suggestions hit the mark, and the ac- 
curacy of the recipes and rules given have been 
proved so many times that they have come to be 
cegnedes as infallible. See what the book con- 
ins: 
_ CooKERY.—Over 2,000 tried recipes in cook- 
ing, canning, pickling and preserving. BILLs oF 
FARE for every meal and every season. Sugges- 
tions on using “fragments.” ABLES of weights 
and measures. HOUSEKEEPING GENERALLY is 
treated very fully. Tuk Eriquettse of dinners 
and dining out. THe KicHen,—Valuable sug: 
Gettens as_ to arrangements for doing work. 
HE GIRL QuEsTION.—The management of hel 

and “Advice to Girls.” MARKETING.—Full d 

rections are given. LAuNDRY.-—How to do the 
family washing. MEDICAL DEPARTMENT.—Ba- 
bies and their care; children’s sickness; direc- 
tions for preserving health, and for nursing the 
sick, with all mete remedies safe to use at 
home, with clear descriptions of symptoms’ in 
various diseases. MiscELLANEOUS.—What to do 
in accidents, and a collection of miscellaneons 
recipes of great value. Buckeye Cookery is 80 
»opular and useful because it was not written 
or people who employ French cooks, but for 
those who have to look after expenditures close- 
ly and make every dollar bring its full value. 
‘This vojume is printed on good paperfrom clear 
type, and is bound in cuens leather paper cov- 
ers, just the thing to stand the wear and tear of 


Buckeye Cookery has always been a subscription book bound in stiff oil cloth 
covers and red edges, selling for $1.75 a copy. 


Address all orders to THE MAINE FARMER, Augusta, Maine. 








years 


to equal them 


piles and feel like a new man 


C. H. KEITZ, 1411 Jones St., Sioux City, Ia 









Pleasant, Palatable. f 
Good, Never Sicken. Weaken, or Gripe, 100, 25c, 


«. CURE CONSTIPATION. 
Bter! 


CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


Potent, 


Taste Good, 


PILES 


“3 suffered the tortures of the damned 
with protruding piles brought on by constipa- 
tion with which I was afflicted for twenty 
I ran across your CASCARETS in the 
town of Newell, Ia., and never found anything 
To-day I am entirely free from 


ling Remedy Company, Chieago, Montreal, New York, 


Do 
50c. 


Augusta Sale Deposit 


AND TRUST CO. 
pera House Block, 


TRUSTEES. 
_ J. MANCHESTER Hayngs, Paes. 


Epwin ©, Burieier, Natu’t W. Cora, 
W. H. Gannett, Cuas. H. Wurra, 


Augusta, a. 


G. M. Hears. L. J. CRooxgr. 
*. W. Kinsman, Byron Boyp, 
F. 8. Lyman, Ww 


ORRIN WILLIAMSON, G. T 


Ueposite Received Subject to Check and 


INTEREST PAID ON THE DAILY BALANCES, 

In Savings Department, interest paid 

QUARTERLY at the rate of 4 per cent, 

perannum on Deposits remaining THRE 





NO-TO-BAC 


gists to C 


Sold and uaranteed by all drug- 
URE Tobacco Habit’ 


“MONTHS or more. Interest computed from 
the 1st and 15th of each month. 





For Women. 


Dr. Tolman’s Monthly Regulator has brought 
happiness to hundreds of anxious women. 
There is positively no other remedy known 


to medical science, that will so quickly and 
safely do the work. Have neverhada single 
failure. The longest and most obstinate cases 
are relieved in 3 days witnout fail. No other 
remedy will do this. No pa.a, no danger, no 
interference with work. The most difficult 
cases successfully treated through corres- 
pondence,aifd the mest complete satisfaction 
guaranteed in every instance. I relieve hun- 


dreds of ladies whom I never see. 


further particulars. All letters truthfully 
sapeenel. Free confidential advice in all 
matters of aprivateordelicate nature. Bear 
in mind this remedy is absolutely safe under 
every possible condition and will positively 
leave no after ill effects upon thehealth. By 
mail securely sealed, $2.00. Dr. E. M. TOL- 


MAN CO., 170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Write for 


All Deposits Subject to Check and Strict- 
ly Confidential. 

High Grade Bonds and Investment Se 
carities Bought and Sold. 


a & Fire-proof Safe Deposit Boxes 
t. 
. F. E. SMITH, Treas. 


oy Penking Hours 9 to 4 daily, Saturdays 
9 to 12.30 P. M. 1y20 


AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANK. 


ORGANIZED IN 1848. 





Deposits, August Ist, 1899, @6,282,053.88 
Surplus, $420,230.28. 
TRUSTER». 

J. H. MAnuey, LENDALL TrTrooms, 

L. C. CornisH, B, F. Parnrort, 





RELIAB 





LARS A DAY 
can be made by 
the farmer or me- 
chanic, or by 
some member of 
his family. 
agent for a town 
is all we want. 

A person not 
able to do hard 


work can earn 
* good pay with our 
Se goods. 





DOL- 


One 


LE + ACENTS 


~ Wanted in every ¢ 

=> town in Maine to \ 

handle our goods. 
FIVE 





bas 


TREBY JOHNSON. 





trators, " 
women and minors. 
| EDWIN ©. DUDLEY. Treasurer. 


ENNEBEC COUNTY. . .Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, in vacation, Jan. 27, 1900. 
Mary A. Hopkins, widow of Henry R. 
Horkrins, late of Augusta, in said County, 
deceased, having presented her application 
for allowance out of the personal estate of 
said deceased : : 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 





al) persons interested may attend at a 





MUSCULAR 
RHEUMATISM 


Permanently cured by the use of 
The result tells, and ev- 
ery body tells the result of ‘‘Danish.” 
DANISH RHEU- 


“Danish.”’ 


Treatise free 


MATIC CURE CO.-¢ Portland, Me. 


bate Court to be held at Augusta, on the 
fourth Monday of February next, and show 
cause, if any, why the prayer of said petition 
should not be granted. 
G. T. Stevens, Judge. 
Attest: W.A. Newcoms Register. 1 


ENNEBEC COUNTY. . Jin Probate Court, 

at Augusta, in vacation, Jan, 30, 1900 
Oscar Hotway and Joun P, Deerina, Ex- 
ecutors of the last will and testament of 
Mary Deerina, late of Augusta, in said 








TO LADIES 


easy remedy for female irregularities. 
Quick results guaranteed. Remedy by 


mail. 


close stamp for sealed particulars. 


letters 


truthfully answered. 
CHARLES THOMPSON, 


ington Street, Boston, Mass. 


County, dece . having presented their 


in trouble. A/ first account as Executors of said will for 
positive and 


allowance: 
ORDERED, c f 
ree weeks successively, prior to the fourth 

onday of February next, in the Maine Far- 


That notice thereof be given 


oard and care esired. R-| mer, a newspaper prin n sta, that 
Board d if desired. E : in A h. 
All| all persons interested may attend at a Pro- 
Rs. | 3% Court then to be held at Augusta 
1054 Weak. and show couse, if any, why the same shoul 
- | no’ allowed. 


G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: W.A.Newcoms, Register. 1 
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PIANOS voces 


One fully warranted, 
with Mahoganized Case 
00 The Maine Farmer will sell at a low 


and Mandolin 
We Pay Attachment... 
me nae Oren Hooper's 
“The Household Outfitters” Portiand, Me. 





Have You a Dictionary ? 








price the STANDARD DICTION. 
ARY, two volumes, well bound, just 
received from the publishers. 























































































































